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Arricte I. 


Tie Lives of thoje eminent Antiquaries,’ John Leland, ‘Tho« 
mas Hearne, and Anthony 4 Wood ; @with an authentic Ac 
count of their refpective Writings and Publications, from original 
Papers, In which are occafionally inferted, Memoirs relating to 
twmany vwminent Petfotts, and various Parts of Literature. <Alfo, 
Several Engravings of Antiquity, never before publi ifaed. 2 Fels 
Sve, 185. Fletchet and Pote. 


FEW perfons have been more ferviceable to. the republic of 
letters than thofe induftrious antiquaries, the memoirs of. 
whofe lives and ftudies are here given to the public. The 
firft, encouraged by a monarch, extended his refeatches ovec 
all the kingdom, and at a moft fortunate period was in- 
ftrymental_ in preferving many valuable works, which had 
otherwife undoubtedly perifhed in the general devaftation of 
the, religious houfes, then the chief repofitorics of. our na- 
tional reoords. The fecond {pent a diligent and laborious life 
in colle@ting the feattered remains of former writers on, thofé 
fubje&ts, and in preferving them for the. ufe of pofterity, by 
a faithful publication. The laft chiefly confined his la- 
bours to the place of his education, and with. incredible 
induftry has not only compiled ah accurate hiftory of the uni- 
verfity of Oxford, bur farther extended its reputation. by a 
minute detail of thofe members, whofe writings have done 
honour to its difcipline and methods of inftruétion. 

The Itinerary and. Colletanea of Leland Have beet. frea 
quently publithed ;. to a late edition of the. former of which, 
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thefe lives were adjudged to be a proper fupplement. With 
refpe& to this learned antiquary, we are informed, That he | 
was born in London, and educated under the famous Lillye ar 
St. Paul’s fchool. Lofing his parents yery early in his life, he 
was obliged to Mr. Myles, a man of learning, for the expence 
of his education, who fent him,-after a proper time, to Chrift’s 
College in Cambridge. Fuller fuppofes him to have enjoyed 
a fellowfhip in this fociety, but we have no proof of that cir- 
cumftance, nor does it feem probable, as he was foon after re2 
moved to Oxford, and purfued his fludies in All-Soul’s College 
for feveral years, as an independent member, Learning ‘be- 
ing, about this time, at a very low ebb, our author, amon 
feveral other Englifhmen, went to Paris, and, under Francis 
Sylvius, ftudied the Greek and Latin languages, acquiring alfo 
great knowledge in the French, Italian, and Spanith. At his 
return to England, he entered into holy orders, and, it is alfo 
faid, renounced foom after the errors of popery. Being 
efteemed a moft excellent fcholar, he -was made chaplain to 
_ king ‘Henry Vtll. who gave him the reGtory of Poppeling, or 
Pepling, in the Marches of Calais. He was afterwards ap- 
pointed library-keeper, and then antiquary to.the king, a title 
which no one ever bore. before, or fince his, time. 
‘ By the commiffion which gave him this appointment, . (the 
original of which, after a moft diligent fearch, could not be 
found) he was empowered to fearch after England’s Antiqui- 
ties, by perufing the libraries.of all religious houfes, &c. and 
to examine all places where records, or any fecrets of anti- 
quizy were repofited. In this laborious employment he fpent 
fix years, (having, during that time, a falary allowed him fuf- 
ficient for the due execution of his purpofe) omitting no op- 
portunity of colle&ting what was valuable and worth prefer- 
vation :- obferving alfo, that many ancient’ records were either 
hegle&ed, or fuffered to be carried abroad by the purchafers 
of the diffolved religious houfes, he applied to Cromwell, earl 
of Effex, then vicegerent in ecclefiaftical affairs, for his affiift- 
ance towards tringing to hight many ancient authors, and 
fending them to the king’s library. With this affiftance,; he 
was enabled faithfully and fully to difcharge his truft, and’re- 
turf to his royal mafter loaded with valuable treafures, who, 
fenfible of his merit, foon rewarded him with the re€tory of 
Hafely in Oxfordfhire, and a canonry of Chrift-church, and 
afterwards, moit ptobably when ‘that college was diffolved, 
with the prebend of Eaft and Weft Knowle in Wilts. Thus 
made eafy with refpeét to pecuniary affairs, he began to digeft 
and artange the numerous collectiohs he had made, in ‘which’ 
émployment he endeavoured to prociiré an affiftant, whom*‘he 
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Wilkes. to be, ‘* a toward young man, about the age of xx 
years, learned in the Latin tongue, and verfifying, and that 
befides can in the Greek tongue fine cortice natare.”” It is 
probable, that he did mot fucceed in this.refpe&, and that his 
too great attention to the work he had undertaken, was the 
chief caufe of his misfortune in the decline of life.. Forfoon 
after he loft his friend and patron the king, and‘it is_ poffible 
that his merit was too much overlooked in the fucceeding 
‘reign, However that was, or to whatever caufe his diforder 
may be afligned, he fell into a deep and fettled melancholy, 
which increafing by time, at laft totally. deprived him of his 
feafes. His diftemper being made known to king Edward VI. 
_ his majefty in council granted the cuftody of him to his bro} 
ther, allowing him to receive the profits of Popeling and 
Hafeley, together with thofe of his prebend for his fupport. 
But neither the tender care of his friends, nor the .affiftance 
of. medicine, were able to reftore his’ fenfes, under the af- 
fli€ting lofs of which he continued till his death, which hap- 
pened April 18, 1552. He was buried in the parith of St. 
Michael le Querne*, the church of which formerly ftood. on 
the weft end of Cheapfide, but was deftroyed in the great 
conflagration, 1666.; the parifh was fince that. united to St. 
Vedait’s, Fofter-lane. 

After his demife, the prefervation of his papers, replete 
with national records and evidences, became the obje& of na- 
tional ‘concern. The king, in council, ordered, that all due 
‘care fhould be taken of them, and to that end committed them 
to the cuftody of his tutor, Sir John Cheeke. The untimely death 
of the king, and the misfertunes of the tutor, prevented their 
publication, which had been intended ; but before the retire« 
ment of the Jatter, he gave four volumes of the Collesti 
to Humphrey ‘Purefoy, efq. whofe fon prefented them to 
Mr. William Burton. . Fhis- celebrated. antiquary, after mak- 


¢ * St, Michael le Querne.] From the fingularity of this name» 
it is thought proper to note, that this charch in antient records is 
called St. Michael ad' bladum, i.e. corne, by reafon at the time 
the church was founded, here was'a corne or kerne ¢ market, cor. 
ruptly called le querne. This corruption of {peech continued, and 
in future became the common diftinétion of the parith.—Farther ; 
on the mention of this parith, to obviate a feeming impropriety in 
the former part of this lifey it is remarked, that the fearch’men- 
tioned p.'x. note 4, to be made in the regifter of this parith of St. 
Michael, was not fo mudb in refpect to Leland’s birth, for'no pa- 
rith regifters were kept fo early; buat rather to learn if any, " 
mation might be gained of the family at any time refiding in that 

ih, | eed | : | ph? 281 
+ Kerne] An old Englith word fignifying a Corn Mill or ripened 
corn, Sohnfon's Didtionary.” . 
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ing ufe of thofe materials which ferved his purpofe in tie 
his hiftory of Leicefterthire, depofited them, before his déd 
together with eight volumes ef the Itinerary, which he had got 
ffeffion of, in the Bodleian Library. A large part alfo of 
land’s papers came, through many hands, into the library 
of Sir John Cotton. 

To this life of Leland, of which we have felef&ted the out- 
lines, the editors have annexed feveral curious papers, contaih- 
ing an account of his writings, the teftimonies given by authors, 
his cotemporaries and others, to his learning and abilities, fe- 
veral grants or commiffions refpeting his office-preferments, 
and the cuftody of him after his misfortune. Among thefe pa- 
pers, is a dialogue on Free-Mafonry, written (as it is faid) by 
king Henry VIII. and copied by John Leylande. This tra& 
is faid to be printed at Francfort in Germany, in 1748, and 
was pubsithed i in the Gentleman’s Magazine of September 17535 ; 
and in the notes is given a letter from Mr. Locke, concerning 
this paper, in which he fays, that it was copied from a MS. 
in the Bodleian Library. How far it is authentic may be mat- 
ter of doubt, but if it bea forgery, it has the merit of being 
a fkilful one. Befides thefe foregoing articles, this part contains 
« The Laborious Journey of John Leylande, given of him as a 
New Year’s Gift to king Henry VIII. with the Commentary on 
it by John Bale; to which is fubjoined, Some Memoirs of the 
Life of Bale.’ 

Such are the materials which compofe the former part of 
the firft volume under confideration ; they may, .no doubt, 
prove acceptable to the curious in Antiquarian Literature: as 
the editor has concealed his name from the public, he cannot 
take it as a perfonal affront, if we fay, that in our opinion, 
his execution is by no means mafterly, and that we could with 
the work had been introduced to our notice by 4 lefs incorre& 
and inelegant Preface. 

LIFE of HEARNE.* Vol. I. Part II. 

A full and well written life of this truly -diligent antiquary 
would have been a very valuable compofition ; ; this before us 
cannot be called fo. The editor pleads in excufe for the fcar- 
city of materials, that it is in moft refpeé&s a faithful’ publi- 
cation of Mr. Hearne’s own MS. which he defigned for the 
prefs, Tuch paffages only being omitted as feemed diAated bya 
fpirit of refentment in the author, on account of fome inju- 
rious treatment he had received. The faéts related in the courfe 
of this patt are to be found in feveral other publications; yet 
has this plain narrative received fome advantage from the feve- 
ral explanatory notes, and is rendered really valuable by the 


addition of am accurate catalogue of Mr, Hearne’s works, 
_ _ fron 
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froni'a MS. written by himfelf a thort’ time befdre’ ‘his death? 
The prints of Ofney and Rewley-abbey, ‘the Caftleof Oxford; 
afid two Views of Mr. Heartie’s Tomb, are given in the courfe 
of ‘the work, , fer pet oh ingtte:. ce 
LIFE of ANTONY)a WOOD, nid 


“In the fecond volume of the work under ‘cenfideration, we’ 
are prefented with the life of Mr. Antony 4 Wood, the cele-’ 
brated Oxford antiquary, who, it feems, amidft his care to’ 
preferve the memoirs of other valuable members of that ani-" 
verfity, was extremely accurate im fetting down every particu’ 
lar of his own. ‘The moft minute circumftances  refpecting ‘ 
not only his own hiftory, and that of his friends and acquaint- 
ance, bat thofe alfo relating to the occarrences and manner’ 
of the times in which he lived, were by him thought worthy’ 
of being committed to paper. Among a great number theré-' 
fore, which are really curious, and defetve the notice of the 
public, we muft expe& to meet with many that are ‘lefs inte-’ 
refting ; - yet even thefe will pleafe fuch readers as be-' 
ing verfed in the writings of our antiquariés, can excufe’ 
the minutenefs of their labours and the quaintnefs of their’ 
ftyle. The former part of this ‘work was printéd by Mr,* 
Hearne in the year 1730, in the ‘fecond volume of 'T, Cai?” 
Vinditia Antiquitatis Academia ‘Oxon. from a fair MS; of Mr.’ 
4 Wood, depofited in the Bodleyan library, in which thefe’ 
memoirs were:continued to the year 1673. ‘The remainder of 
it is now firft publifhed from ‘a MS. of the late Dr. Richard’ 
Rawlinfon, who ‘had tranfcribed feveral paffages from Mr," 
Wood’s Pocket Almanacs, im which from time to time, he’ 
had entered almoft every occurrence of his life: As it is ime 
poffible to give an exa& idea of a work fo very mifcellaneous, 
we fhall make fome extraéts of thiofe paflages which, from’ 
their different fubjeéts may probably pleafe a variety of our’ 
readers. Mr. Wood is very minute in recounting his own 
birth and method of education, as’ well’ as the hiftories of all 
his relations. He was born in the parifh of-St. John Baprift ar 
Oxford, was nurfed by his mother, who found him a very 
quiet child. When he was about five years ‘of age, he tells 
us, that playing before the dore of his fatHer’s houfe, one 
of the horfes called Mutton, belonging’ to Tho. Edgerly, the: 
Univerfity-carrier, rode over him (as he was going to be wa-' 
tered) and bruifed his head very much. | This caufed a great’ 
heavinefs for fome time after in his head, and’ perhaps, a flow - 
nefs in apprehending with quicknefs things that he read or 
heard ; of which he was very fenfible when he came to reafon. 
As Mr, Wood had attained to the age of ten years, about’ 
M 3 the 
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the time when:the civil commotions began, he.was capable of, 
making‘obfervations on the proceedings of both parties, and hag 
recorded feveral curious particutars relative to each of them, 
Oxford being then a place of noife and tumult, he was rey 
moved to Thame, where he was put to fchool. * Tt was ob- 
ferved,’? he fays, © by Mr. Henant, the vicar of Thame, at 
whofe hoefe he lodged, that he the faid A. Wood was very, fe- 
dulous, was alwaies up, and readie the firft in the houfe,, and 
alwaies ambitious of being firft in the fchool in the mornings: 
and if any way hindered, he would be apt to. cry and. make 
a noife, to the difturbance of the family.’ He himfelf alfa 
remembered, ‘ that he was much retired, walked -moftly 
alone, was given much to thinking and melancholy, which 
fometimes made his nights reft fo {difturbed, that he would 
walk in his fleep (only with his fhirt on) and difturb and fright 
- people of the houfe when they were gone to their refpedctive 
beds.’ During the time he continued at Thame, he had an 
opportunity of feeing many fkirmifhes between the royal and 
parliament army, of which he has given an account, as well 
as fome memoirs relative to the principal perfons concerned in 
them, Soon after the furrender of the garrifon at Oxford, the 
parliamentary power being nearly .eftablifhed there, he be- 
came a member of the univerfity, and was made portionift, 
or poftmafter of Merton-College. . He gives us at this period 
of his life, an account of a mock or burlefque exercife, per- 
formed by the under-graduates of that fociety, with the fpeech 
he delivered on this occafion. He next proceeds to relate the 
proceedings of the parliamentary vifitors in the removal of 
thofe who would not fubmit to their_ authority. Mr. Wood 
was-one of thofe. from whom this fubmiffion was required, 

but, by an evafive anfwer at firft, and afterwards by the fa- 
vour of Sir Nath. Brent, one of the vifitors, he efcaped exe 
pulfion, which was the fate of many of his companions. In 
the year 1651, he began to exercife his natural genius for mu- 
fic, the praétitioners of which fcience, and its ftate in the 
, univerfity for a ferigs of years, he is very particular in recount- 
ing. Among many anecdotes relative to the hiftory of mufic, 
he tells us, ‘ that Thomas Balfar, or Baltzar, a Lubecker 
borne, and the moft famous artift for the violin that the world 
hadyyet produced, was now in Oxon (July 24, 1658.)’ and 
that he performed at the meeting-houfe of William Ellis, 
where the lovers of mufi¢ ufed frequently to aflemble. *‘ A. 
Wood did then and there, to his very great aftonifhment, heare 
him play on the violin. He then faw him run up his fingers 
to the end of the finger-board and run them back infenfibly, 
and with alacrity, and in very good tune, which he, nor “7 
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in England faw the like before.’ At one of thefe meetings; 
while Baltzar was thus furprizing his audience, Mr. Woed fays, 


that * Wilfon, thereupon, the public profeffor (the greateft- 
judge of mufic that ever was) did, after his humourfome way, 
ftoop downe to Baltzar’s feet, tofee whether he had a huff on, 
that is to fay, to fee whether he was a devil or not, becaufe 
he aéted beyond the parts of man. Davis Mell was accounted 
hitherto the beft for the violin ef any in England, but after 
Baltzar came and fhewed his wonderful parts, Mell was not fo 
admired, yet he played fweeter, was a well-bred gentleman, 
and not given to exceflive drinking, as Baltzar was,’ - 
During this period of time, Mr. Wood’s fondnefs for mafic 
and the company of thofe who excelled in it, did mot inter- 
-gupt his feverer ftudies. Being admitted to read in the Bod- 
leyan Library, he was continually engaged in the perufal of 
Mr. Dugdale’s and Mr. Burton’s works, as moft fuited to the 
natural turn of his mind, which fhewed an early propenfity 
to antiquarian literature. His great diligence and conftant 
attendance there attracted the netice of, and procured him many 
civilities from Dr, Barlow then the head-keeper of it. . His 
ieifure hours he fpent in vifiting of churches, the remains of 
religious houfes, and other monuments of antiquity, tranfcrib- 
ing into his Adverfaria many curious epitaphs, &c, which by 
this means are now preferved from oblivion. But he was more 
particularly diligent in collecting thofe materials which ferved 
him afterwards in forming and publifhing thefe valuable works 
entitled, The Hiftory and Antiquities of the Univerfity of Ox- 
ford, and the Athenz Oxonienfes, which have done no lefs 
fervice to fature hiftorians and biographers, than credit to the 
author of them. We have, in the life we are now confidering, 
feveral. circumftances telated concerning the publication of 
thefe works; the author’s difputes in particular, with Dr. 
{afterward bifhop) Fell, who, in his defign of publifhing it in 


Latin, feems to have been more ftudious of claffical elegance, . 


than to preferve the true meaning of the original ; and the 
treatment he received from the univerfity for writing too freely. 
of the lord Clarendon, its chancellor. 

For this.offence, Mr. 3 Wood was. fined and banithed the 
univerfity. But he ftill continued his ftudies, and, it is. pro- 
bable, defigned an additional volume of Athenz Oxoniepies, 
having colleéted many materials for that purpofe. However, 
his death which happened the 24th of November 1695, put a 
ftop to this defign. Before his deceafe he gave to Mr. Tanner 
(afterwards bifhop) his colle@ions for this purpofe, and they 
were interwoven with others, in the fecond edition of the Athe- 

nz, publifhed by that learned antiquary, In the courfe of 
M 4 * this 
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this narrative, which bears the marks of authenticity, the ad- — 
ditional part being evidently the work of Mr. Anthony 4 
Wood, as well as the former, are many curious anecdotes in- 
terfperfed, which, though they may appear trifling in general, 
will be well received by many readers, The editors of. thefe 
papers have added feveral notes from the Athenz, and other 
works, which illuftrate the fybjeéts here treated of. They 
acknowledge their obligations to fome gentlemen of the uni-. 
verfity for feveral curious papers inferted in the text or in the | 
notes ; among thefe is one at p. 345, intitled, * The Reception 
of his Majefty King Jamés II. at Oxon, 1687 ;’ fome extraéts 
from which, we think, will not be unacceptable to our rea- 
ders. After defcribing the proceffion of the members of the 
wniverfity and city, it is faid, *« Afterwards, the king, with a 
fearlet coat on, his blew ribband and George, and a ftarr on 
his left papp, with an old French coarfe hat on, edged with q 
little feem of lace (ajl not worth a groat * as fome of the pco- 
ple faid) thouted, ; 
* Soon after, the king went to fupper in the dean’s (of 
Chrift Church) dining-room, where the deane and cannong 
ftood by him moft of the time, with whom he had feveral dif- 
courfes—told them he was fenior to moft of them—that he 
was entered into Ch. Ch. Buttery-Book after Edge hill fight, 
in 1642, The next day, being Sunday, he went, about 9 of 
the clock, where he touched, that morn and the next, about 
7 and 800 people. Sunday morn when the king was in dreff- 
ing, in came Clark (the fame who was parliament man) in his 
fquare-cap.—The king afked him of what college he was ? He 
faid of All-Soul’s College, Are you not, faid the king, bound 
by ftatute tq pray for the dead? No, Sir, faid Clark, not that 
I know of. Why, faith another, that ftood by, Chichly was 
your founder, and founded your college for fuch as were flain 
in the battle of Agincourt. —After dinner, 21 fellows of Mage 
dalen Coll. went to him according to fummons, about 3 of the 
clock. Dr. Pudfey being in the head of them, and making 
Anis appearance in the prefence chamber, the king bid him 
come hither; then’ faid he, are you Dr, Pudfey? Yes, if it 
pleafe your majefty. Then the king fell foul upon them, re- 
gaa them very feverely.—Dr. Pudfey offered (to fpeak) 
evetal times, ‘but the king prohibited him. This was for de- 
nying his mandate to Farmer—for denying the bifhop of Oxon. 
‘ He bid them goe to their chapeli and ele& the bifhop of 
Oxon; whereupon they did goe, but could not ele& him. ; 
¢ William Penn, the captain of the quakers, who followed 
the king in his progrefs, went after them to Magd Coll. to 
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wade them to yield to the king’s défire ; but: upon their. 
per to him about "breaking of rv and oaths, he refted’ 
fatisfied. This progrefs of the king, Mr. Wood fays, was. 
fuppofed to be taken to ingratiate himfelf with the people, He 
fhewed himfelf extremely courteous and ‘affable ‘to all (they 
fay ‘to gaine and beg favour to get votes "to take the 
teft.” 

The univerfity, to fhew every inftance of refpe& to tbe 
royal gueft, invited his majefty to a banqaet ih the ‘pu 
library. His behaviour during the entertainment, and at ni 
ing his leave of the univerfity, plainly thew how firmly he de- 
figned to alter the eftablifhed religion, and how little care he 
took to conceal his fentiments on that head. 

‘ Afier his majefty was fate, he afked the videschiantelioe’ 
ftanding by him for certaine books, to which the vice- chancele 
lor anfwered, that Dr. Hyde the library-keeper could anfwer. 
him more fully than he. , Dr. Hyde being’ called for, and come 
to his majefty, he kneéled down, whereupon the king gave 
him his hand to kifs; which. being done, his majefty faid, 
Well; Dr. Hyde, was the Chinéfe here ? to which he anfwered, 
yes, if it pleafe your majefty, and I learned many things of 
him. ‘Then fajd his majefty, he was a little blinking fellow, 
was he not? To which he anfwered, yes, and added, that all 
the Chinefe, Tartars, and all that part of the world was nar- 
row-eyed. Then the king faid, that he had his piéture to the 
fife hanging in his roome next to the bed-chamber. 

‘ At length, his majeftie, having eaten enough, rofe up to 
go away, but fecing the people begin to fcramble after the 
victuals and banquetting ftuff, he ftood ftill to fee the begin- 
ning of the fcramble, and fo went forth thro’ a lane made for’ - 
him—commending to them father Hall—recommended to 
them humility, preaching by heart, and told them how well 
the preachers beyond the fea were accepted for fo doing ; and 
that we were indeed good fcholars, but when we were grown’ 
up, we grew lazy and loft all we had. At going out of the 
library, he turned afjde to the doétor, and ‘difcourfed with’ 
them—talked to Dr. South, and commended his pre preaching,’ 
whereupon he anfwered, that he alwaies did and would thew 
himfelf loyall in his preaching, to that effeét.—Here hie {aid - 
alfo, that he heard many of them ufed notes in their fermons 
—but none of his church ever did. He faid that Dr. Dolben 
did read much of his fermon before the king his brother, after 
his reftauration, which the king telling him of, he neyer after 
did, and therefore his preaching was liked of, Then he {poke 
to the vice-chanceJlor, and told him, that there was a great 
fin raigning among them called pride—of all things I ore 
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have you. avoid pride, and learne. the virtue of charitie an 
humilitie, There are a fort of people among you that are 
wolves in fheep’s cloathings ; beware of them, and let the 
not deceive you and corrupt you. —I have’ given libertie of 
confcience to fome of my fubjeéts, therefore do not take it ill, 
for in.what I have done, I thinke I have not done harme to 
you. Let not therefore your eye be evil and mine be good, 
but love one another and-practice divinity ; do as you would 
be done to, for this is the law and the prophets. 

© Then he was conduéted to the Divinity-School, and there 
he .afked what place was that? which being told him, he afked. 
where the convocation-houfe was? whereupon being conveyed 
through the poftern, which leads from. the divinity-fchool. to 
that houfe, he afked, if that was not the place where the 
houle of commons fate about feven years fince, at which time, 
they. endeavoured to have pafied the bill of exclufion againit 
him ?—to which one. that. ftood by (Jones, lord Rannula of 
Ireland) made an{wer, _ yes, if it pleafe your majefty ; and 
addéd, that his ate majefty, when he diffolved the parliament 
thereupon, faid, now 1 am king of England aad was not 
before. 

‘ Afterwards he went into the theatre, and viewed the 
paintings on the roof, faid, ’ twas pittie Vasrio did not paint it, 

¢ 'Then the king going to the great door behind the thea- 
tre in Canditch to take coach, he turned afide to the vice- 
chancellor and doétors, and faid, I muft commend unto ye 
again love and charitie, that there be a right underflanding 
among you. I muft tell you that in the king my father’s 
time, the church of England’ s men and the catholics loved 
each other, and were, as *twere all one; but now there is 
gotten a fpirit which is quite contrary, and what the redfon 
is, I cannot tell. , There are fome among you that are the oc- 
cafion of thofe things, but I know them, and fhall take notice 
of them for the future. 

‘ Note, that what the king faid here and in the library about 
charity and love, was occafioned by the bafe. and fcurrilous 
language given to Mr, Walker and Mafly : efpecially the for- 
meér, when they turned from their religion.’ 

After an account of Mr. Wood's laft illnefs the life is clofed 
with the following fhort but juft tketches of his character. 

—~ Such was the laft ficknefs of Mr. A. Wood which 
put an end to a life of fixty-three years, of which near forty- 
' gine were fpent in a continued perfuit. of the venerable re~ 
mains of antiquity, and in preferving them for the ufe of 
pofterity. The large volumes he publifhed, together with 
the colleGiion of curious papers in,MS, which he left by his 
will 
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will-to the place.of his education, -are- i 
his abilities, induftry, and care.. The fingu whic z: 
in. the. ftyle of, his, compofitions, com my oy ray 
ridicule to modern refinement, fhould rather be pla 

fault of thofe times.in which, he. Yabibed. the 1 Dl “ 
learning, when uncouth phrafeology was the’ prevailing. nim 
and to that, reclufe way of. life: which. difabled him ees 
reéting it afterwards,. by enjoying the benefit of i rod 
verfation. Contented with a moderate, f miei ht. i ‘ 
narrow income, he.was iadefatigable i in th 

and fearlefs of danger when employed i in Uhrig it. us Pi 
times. He lived in the pradiice of ,ftrié integrity and jaftice, 
and died with a pious refignation to the divine will, and a fin- 
cere repentance of thofe errors into which the infirmity of his 
nature had betrayed him. 

* He was buried in the church of St, John Baptift de Merton, 
in Oxford, anda monument erected to his memory by Tho 
mas Rowney, Efq. with a fhort but comprehenfive in{cription 
on it. 

‘ There was no occafion (fays the editor of thefe memoirs) 
for a pompous detail of his merits in.this memorial, fince his 
works afford fufficient teftimony to his charaéter... The uni- 
verfity muft for ever remember: with efteem that fon who has 
done fo much for her credit, in an ample hiftory, of her anti- 
quity and magnificence ; nor will his labours ever be forgot- 
ten, which have fo much alleviated thofe of fucceeding wri- 
ters, and for which the hiftorian,, the lover of antiquity, and 
efpecially the biographer, have the greateft reafon..to venerate 
his memory,’ 
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II. Military Inftru&ions for Officers detached in the Field; contain- 
ing a Scheme for forming a Corps of a Partifan : Mluftrated with 
Plans of the Manawvres neceffary in carrying on tbe Petite Guerre, 
By an Officer, 12mo. 5s. Cadell. 


DUNG the courfe of laft war, ‘and fince the peace, we 
have been favoured with a number of military treatifes, — 
but they feem to have been moftly caft in the fame mould, 
and in the words of our ingenious author, ‘ it is to be re- 
gretted that our military writers have not defcended lower than 
to inftru& generals in the operations of armies, excepting 
thofe who confine themfelves to the duties of the parad e and 
garrifon; fo that inferior officers have had no fource from 
whence they could derive any inftruétion or information of the 
duties of their fphere in the field,’ 7. 
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4 knowledge of the duties in the field is fo highly effen: 
fut ‘3 ‘all ranks of officers, we think the author of this exe 
lént treatife has‘rendered a ‘moft important ‘fervice to the ger! 
tlemen of the army, and conveyed ‘a great deal of fefal in~ 
ftruétion in an agreeable and interefting manner ‘on the Petite 
Guerre, which is a fubje&‘hitherto untouched by our military 
writers, though of the firft confequence to the profeffion. 

“The author fets out very modeftly, even in his motto, fas ¢f 
et ab bofté deceri, and the beginning of his Preface, to inform 
us of the fource from whence he derives his inftruétions, yet 
jt is ‘eafy to trace his own ingenious obfervations, adapting 
the whole to the nature of the fervice in this country, with 
jnterefting illuftrations that do honour to fome of his brother 
officers who diftinguifhed themfelves in the courfe of the laft 
war. 

Thefe inftru€tions are divided into fifteen chapters.- The 
firft contains a few geometrical problems neceffary for officers, 
with the method of executing them with eafe and precifion by 
thofe gentlemen who have not had the advantage of learning 
that branch of education, fo as to guide them in marking out 
the intrenchments with which they may fortify pofts that are 
entrufted to them. 

The fecond, third, and fourth chapters defcribe ‘the works 
with which pofts may be fortified to the greateft advantage,’ 
and alfo the manner of fortifying churches, mills, dezached 
buildings and villages. 

The fifth is of the corps of a partifan, which, he fays, is 
a light party, from one hundred to a thoufand men, feparated’ 
from the army, to fecure the camp or a march ; to reconnoi- 
tre the enemy, or the country; to feize their pofts, convoys, 
or efcorts; to plant ambufcades, and put in praétice every 
ftratagem. for furprifing or difturbing the enemy, which is 
called carrying on the Petite Guerre. 

The fixth is of the qualifications neceflary in 2 partifan. 
¢ Of all military employments, he fays, there are none which re- 
quire more extraordinary qualities than that of the partifan, 
Without entering into too minute a detail, I fhall only mene 
tion the more indifpenfable, whether on the fide of favours 
from nature, or habits acquired by his own particular atten- 
tion. A good partifan ought to have an imagination fertile 
in projeéts, fchemes and refources; a penetrating fpirit, ca- 
pable of combining * the whole circumftances of an aétion ; a 
heart intrepid againft every appearance of danger ; a fteady 

countenance, ‘always affured, and that no figns of difquiet can 





* All the circumftances, 


alter; 
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alter; a happy memory, that can call every one by Me name; 
a difpofition alert, robuft,; and ‘indefatigable, i” carry hich 
through every thing, and give a foul:to the whole; a piercing 
rapid eye, which inftantly catches faults'or advantages, - obfta- 
cles and dangers of fituation, of country, and every’ objeé as 
it paffes ; his fentiments fuch, as to ae the refpeé, confidencé, 


ahd attachment of the whole corps.” * As chief, he owes 


the example of an irreproachable condué to his corps, circum- 
fpegt in his cares- like the affeétion of a parent, by which he 


will infpire refpeét, love, zeal, and vigilance, and gain the = 
hearts of the whole to his fervice. It is extremely dangerous ' 


‘for fuch an officer to contrac the leaft’ attachment to women, 

wine, or riches. ‘The firft makes him negle& his duty, and 
frequently occafions the moft ruinous treacheries ; the ‘fecotid 
leads to dangerous indifcretions, and is fare to draw down con- 
tempt ; the third leads to guilt, and deftroys alt fentiments 
of honour.’ 

The feventh chapter is of the Exercife.’’ *’ The exercife is 
the firft part of the military art, and the more it is confidered, 
the more effential it will appear. It frees their bodies’ from 

‘the rufticiry of fimple nature, and forms men and horfes to all 

the evolutions of war; upon it depends the honour, merit, 
appearance, ftrength, and fuccefs of a corps; while we fee 
the greateft corps, for want of being exercifed, inftantly dif- 
ordered, and the diforder encreafing,' in fpite of command’; 
the confufion overfets the art of the fkilfulleft mafters, and 
‘the -valour of the men only ferves to precipitate the deféat.” © 

The eighth chapter is of Subordination. ‘ Every military 


man knows, that fubordination confifts in a perfe& fubmiffion 


to the order of fuperiors; in.a perfe& dependence, regulated 
by the rights and duties of évery military man, from the prt- 
vate foldier to the general. Subordination ought to thew the 
fpirit of the chief in all the members, and this fingle idea, which 
difplays itfelf to the leaft attention, fuffices to thew its import- 
ance. Without fubordination, it is impoffible that a corps can 
fupport itfelf ; that its motions can be direéted, order eftablifhied, 
or the fervice carried on, {n effeé, it is fubordination that 
gives a foul and harmony to the fervice ; it gives ‘ftrength to 
authority, and merit to obedience, it fupports the ftaff of the 
marfhal as the fword of the foldier, which fecures the efficacy 
of the command, and the honour of the execution ; it is fub- 
ordination which: prevents every diforder, and procures every 
advantage to an army. But if it fecures the rights of fupe- 
riors, it likewife makes them anfwerable for the confequences; 
and if it’ reduces inferiors tg blind fubje&ion, it at the fame 
time 
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time fecures, them from all reproach ; fo true it is, that in the 
failure of all enterprizes, the fault is laid on the commander 
alone, obedience juftifying the reft.’ 

To have fubordination perfeét, there are conceffions to be 
made, as well on the fide of the fuperiors who command, as 
of the fubalterns who obey ; 3, and the confidence with which a 
fovereign honours an officer, is the only title required to autho- 
rize him in fupporting the rights of his rank, therefore it. were 
great imprudence to oppofe it. 

The vpice of the officers, the waving of the colours and 
ftandards, the found.of trumpets,.and the noife of drums, 
are fo many echoes which explain and extend the orders of 
authority, to which every inferior owes a-ready, refpectful, 
and implicit fubmiffion, Such a folid obedience is always the 
fruit of the confidence, refpe&, and affe&tion, which a corps 
has for its chief; it is then very important for him, and all 
his officers, to endeavour to infpire the.men with thefe fenti- 
ments, and to fix them by a reciprocal attention to the cha- 
raéter and wants of every individual. 

‘ Neverthelefs, in fpite, of neceffity, and_all the advantages 
of fubordination ; in fpite of the merit and good conduc of 
fuperiors, there happen a thoufand occafions, where ambition, 
intereft, libertinifm, or fear, feek to violate it. ‘There are 
dangerous characters, reftlefs, jealous, turbulent fpirits, vain, 
prefumptuous, criticifing fouls, whom a fuperior ought to ob- 
ferve with care, to check their arrogance, and prevent their 
mutiny, by remedies which prudence fuggefts, and authority 
allows. He will employ promifes and good offices to cure the 
timidity of the weak, to excite their hope, raife their courage, 
and form their valour; he will put a ftop to all the diforders 
of libertinifm, and all the plunderings of a criminal avidity, 
by threatnings and chaftifements regulated by equity, and the 
neceflity of making examples. An excellent divine, acknow- 
leged by the whole corps as a man of probity and refpectable 
zeal, who both by his condu& and difcourfe, excites the moft 
folid fentiments of religion, upon which alone true honour is 
founded, would be of great ufe to fupport union, juftice, and 
dependence in the corps.’ 

Chapter the Ninth, is, Of going on Detachment and fecret 
Marches. ‘ Detachments are particular bodies of foldiers de- 
tached from a greater body, to guard a poit, or go on an exe 
pedition.’? Here the author inftru&s the officer going on de- 
tachment, how to provide himfelf. with whatever is neceflary 
before he fets off, and likewife in the manner of, marching 
his detachment, and takes an opportunity of commemorating 
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an inftance of fpirited behaviour in cornet Nangle of the 1 sth 
regiment of light dragoons. 

Chapter the Tenth is of Reconnoitring. * Parties ordered 
to reconnoitre are to obferve the country, or the enemy, to 
remark the routes, conveniencies, and inconveniencies of the 
firft; the pofition,, march, or forces of the fecond.’” Here 
the author gives a very ingenious manner of examining the 
enemy’s pofts without approaching, as was practifed by * Mr. 

eney. ‘> : : 
. Chapter the Eleventh, is, Of the Defence of Pofts. Here 
the author gives the manner of taking poffeffion, fortifying, 
and refifting the.attack of his poft, with cautions againft fur- 
prizes, and relates the defence of the famous poft called the 
Hercules, by captain-lieutenant Campbell of the 88th regi- 
ment, 

Chapter the Twelfth, is, Of the Attack of Potts. * Though 
the taking of a poft is always difficult when you have to do 
with people who know how to defend it; neverthelefs, you 
may fucceed in attacking them by furprize and ftratagem. 
We ought never to form a fcheme for an attack upon fimple 
fpeculation, becaufe from reafon we often think things are 
feafible, which we find impoffible in. the execution. When 
you intend to undertake an action of this kind, you ought to 
form a juft idea of it, by examining all the branches fepa- 
rately, and the different means you can ufe, fo that by com- 
paring them together, you may fee if they concur, and an- 
{wer to the general purpofe ; and laftly, you are to take fuch 
- meafures as may in a manner render you certain of fuccefs be- 
fore you begin.’ >. 

Chapter Thirteenth, is, Of Surprizes and Stratagems for 
feizing Pofts.  ‘ A furprize in war is an unexpeéted attack by 
fuddenly attacking the enemy when he leaft expeds it, The 
ways of praétifing them are infinite, for all the fchemes that 
imagination has invented to make the enemy fall into fome. 
fnare, are fo many furprizes, with fuch an extenfive variety of 
circumftances, that it has never been poffible. to give a. com- 
plete detail of them, notwithftanding all the lights that have 
been thrown on the fubjeé&t by many excellent authors who 
have undertaken to treat this matter fundameptally. There 
are two kinds of furprizes, the one is by means of am- 
bufcades, to attack the enemy on his march; the other, by 
making fudden irruptions into the »polts of the enemy, and 
feizing them by open force.’ 

Chapter the Fourteenth is, Of Ambufcades. ‘* An ambuf- 
cade nay be formed in any place covered by art or nature in « 
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which a party may be concealed to furprize the enemy in paff- 
ing, and the proper ufe of them is, of all the ftratagems itt 
war, the beft calculated to difplay the genius, fkill, fpirit, and 
addrefs of a partifan. ‘They are éafily carried into execution 
in woods, buildings, and hollow places ; but require a more fers 
tile imagination, and greater: trouble in a level country, 
Both ought to be regulated by the knowledge of the enemy’s 
march, and the extraordinary means that may be employed to’ 
furprize them.’ | 

Chapter the Fifteenth is, Of the Retreat.. ‘ Every march. 
in withdrawing from the enemy is called a retreat. That 
which is done in fight of the enemy,, who. purfues with a fupe- 
rior force, makes’ my prefent fubje&; and is, with reafon, 
looked upon as the glory of the profeffion. It is a manceuvre’ 
the moft delicate, and the propereft to difplay the prudence,” 
genius, courage, and. addrefs, of an .oficer who commands ;° 
the hiftories of all ages teftify it, and‘ hiftorians have never 
been fo lavith of eulogiums as on the fubjeét of' the brilliant 
retreats of their heroes. If it is important, it is no lefs diffi- 
cult to regulate, on account of the variety of circumftances, 
each of which demand different principles, arid an almoft end- 
lefs detail.’ 

Our readers will be able to form an idea of the work, and 
the execution of it, from the preceding abftta& ; and, from the 
authority of one of the moft admired * writers of the prefent 
age, we may with juftice declare it to be the beft book that 
can be put into the hands of a young foldier, as it is a colleCtionw 
of interefting fa&ts very well related. 

Perhaps the fubjeé is little ftudied in time of peace, but we 
would recommend to our young military gentlemen the ex- 
ample of the emperor Julian, who knew nothing of the art 
of war but from books, till he croffed the Alps to take the 
command of the army, and was always fuccefsful. 

The author has given very good reafons for offering his 
treatife to the gentlemen of the militia and military academies; 
but, we think, no gentleman of the army fhould be without 
it, as it is replete with inftruétion, eafily portable, readily re« 
ferred to, and very entertaining. 
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ties Philofs nfo, phical Tr dnfabtins, giving fome decent, of the prefent Ure 
Wertakings, Studits, and Labours of the Ingenious, in many confe 
derable Parts of ibe World. Vol. LX1. for the Year 17743 
Part DT, 4. 156. fewed. L. Davis. 


HE moft fotetefting article in the*préeceding volume of 

g the Philofophical Tranfadtions was the defcription of 
mount Aitna, by Sir William Hamilton, his majefty’s envoy 
extraordinary at Naples ; and we have the pleafure to find that 
the prefent volume” ‘Opens with a letter from the fame inge- 
nious gentleman, containing, Remarks upon the Nature of the 
Soil of Naplés, and-the adjacent country twenty miles round 
that capital, Proexantining the external appearance of vol+ 
canos, fhe Honourable “ettvoy has now extended his phyfical re. 
fearches into the bowels of the earth, and endeavours, by the 
moft plaufible arguments, to eftablith an opinion direaily op- 
pofite to what has been commonly eitertained, * that .moft 
mountains that aré, or have been’ volcanos, would be found 
to owe their exiftencé fo, fubtetraneous fire.’ ‘With réfpe& to 
the particular fubje& of this paper, which is a great part of 
Italy, we muft own, Sir William Hamilton has convinced us, 
that the country is totally the produGion of fubterraneous 
fires ; and that, moft probably, the fea formerly reached the 
mountains that lie behind Capua and Caferta, and are a con- 
tinuation of the ‘Appennines, The bafis on which this learned 
gentleman founds his conjecture is, the nature of the foil that 
covers thé ancient towns of Herculaneum and Pompeii, and 
the interior and. exterior form Of the new mountain, near 
Puzzole,, with the fort of materials of which it i$ compofed. 
Froth many circunsftances, he proves, beyond a doubt, that 
there have been eruptions of Vefuvius previous to that of thé 
year 79, which is the firlt recorded in liiftoty ; atid obferves, 
that no virgin foil is to be found in the neighbdurhood of 
that mountain, but that all is compofed ‘of different ftrata of 
erupted matter, even to 4 great depth below the level of the 
fea, We thall lay before our readers the author’s defcription 
of the interior appearance of the earth in the parts of Italy 
which he defcribes. 

The {oil of the Comipagna Felice is very Fertile ; t raw theearth 
opened in many places la lait year in the midft of the plain, a 
hey were feeking for materials to end the road from Naples ¢ 

rta. The ftratiim of good foil ‘was in general four or tor féet 
Pick, under which was a deep ftratum of ‘cinders, pumice, frag- 
ments of Java and fuch burnt matter as abounds near Vefuvius pa 
all volcanos. ‘he mountains at the back of Caferta are moff] 
a fort of lime-ftone, and very different from thofe formed by Lot 
though Signior Van Vifelli, the celebrated architeét, has affured 


iné, that in the cutting of the famous aqueduét of Caferta thr h 
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thefe mountains, he met with fome foils, that had been evinotiyt 
formed by fubterraneous fires. The high. grounds which exten 
from Caftel-a-Mare to the point of Minerva towards the ifland of 
Caprea, and from the promontory that divides the bay of Naples 
from that of Salerno, are of lime-ftone. The plain of Sorrento, 
that is bounded by thefe. high grounds, beginning at the.‘villa 
of Vico, and ending at that of Maffa, is wholly comipofest of th 
fame fort of tufa as that about Naples, except that the cinder or 

umice-ftones intermixed in it are larger than in the Naples tufas 

conceive then that there has been an explofion in this fpot from 
the bottom of the fea. This plain, as I have remarked to be the 
cafe with all foils produced by fubterraneous fire, is extremely fer- 
tile; whilft the ground about it, being of another nature, is not 
fo. The ifland of Caprea does not thew any-figns of having been 
formed by {ubterraneous fire, but is of the fame nature as the high 
pronnds laft mentioned, from which it has been probably detached 

earthquakes, or the violence of the waves. Rovigliano, an 

ifland, or rather arock inthe bay of Caftel-a-Mare, is hkewife of 
lime-ftone, and feems to have belonged ‘to the original mountains 
in its neighbourhood: in fome of thefe mountains there are alfo 
petrified fith and foffil thells, which I never have found in the moun- 
tains, which I fuppofe to have been formed by explofion. 

‘ You have now, Sir, before you the nature of the foil, from 
Caprea to Naples. The foil on which this great metropolis ftands 
has been evidently produced by explofions, fome of which feem to 
have been upon the very {pot on which this city is built; all the 
high grounds round Naples, Paufilipo, Puzzole, Baia, Mifenum, 
the iflands of Procita and Ifchia, all appear to have been raifed by 
explofion. You cantrace ftill in many of thofe heights the conical. 
fhape that was naturally given them at firft, and even the craters 
out of which the matter iflued, though to, be fure others of thefe 
heights have fuffered fuch changes by the hand of time,that you can 
only conjecture that they were raifed in the like manner, by their 
compofition being exactly the fame as that of thofe mountains, 
which ftill retain their conical form and craters entire. A tufa, 
exactly refembling the {pecimen I took from the infide of the theatre 
of Herculaneum, layers of pumice intermixed .with layers of good 
foil, juit like thofe of Pompeii, and lavas like thofe of Vefuvius, 
compofe the whole foil of the country that remains to be defcribed. 

‘ The famous grotto anciently cut through the mountain of 
Paufilips, to make: a road from Naples to Puzzole, gives you an 
opporiunity of feeing that the whole of that mountain is tafa. The 
firft evident crater that you meet with, after you have pafled the 
grotto of Paufilipo, is now the lake of Agnano; a fmall remain of 
the fubterraneous fire (which muft probably have made the bafon 
for the lake, and raifed the high grounds which form a fort,of am- 
phitheatre round it) ferves. to. heat rooms, which the peepee 
make great ufe of in fummer, for carrying off diverfe diforders, by 
a ftrong perfpiration.. This,place is called the Sudatorio di San 
Germano; near the prefent.bagnios, which are but poor little ho- 
’ wels, there are the ruins of a magnificent ancient bath. About an 
hundred paces from hence is the Grotto del Cane ; I fhall only men- 
tion, as a further proof of the probability thatthe lake of Agnano 
was a volcano, that vapours of a pernicious quality, as that in the 
the Grotto del Cane, are frequently met with in the neighbourhood 
of Ema and Vefuvius, particularly at the time of, before, and after 

reat cruptions. The noxious vapour having continued M, the 
' aine 
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fame force conftantly. for many ages, as it has.done in the Grotto © 
del Cane.(for Pliny mentions this Grotto), is indeed a circumftance 
in which it differs from the vapours near Vefuvius and Etna, 
which are not conftant;.the cone forming the’outfide of this fup- 
poféd volcano is ftill perfeé&t in many parts, 

‘ Oppofite to the Grotto del Cane, and immediately joining to | 
the lake, rifes the mountain called Aftruni, which, having, as T° 
imagine, been thrown up by an explofion of a much later date,:re-" 
tains the conical fhape and every fymptom of a volcano in much: 
greater perfection than that I have been deferibing. ‘The erater of « 
Aftruni is furrounded with a wail to confine boars‘and deer (this © 
volcano having been for many years converted to a’ royal chace). 
It may be about fix miles or more in circumference; in the plain ' 
at the bottom of the crater are.two lakes, and in fome’books there ‘. 
is mention made of a hot fpring, which I never have been able to” 
find. There are many huge rocks of lava within the crater of Aftruni, 
and fome Ehave met with alfo in that of Agnano ; thecones of both 
thele, fuppofed volcanos are compofed of tufa'and ftrata of loofe ’ - 
pumice, fragments of lava and other burnt matter, exaétly refems 
bling theftrata of Vefuvius. Bartholomeus Fatius, ‘who wrote of 
the aétions of king Alphonfo the firft (before the new mountain’ 
had been formed near Puzzole), conjectured'that Aftruni had been 
a volcano. Thefe are his words: Locus Neapoli'‘quatuor millia paf- 
fiuum proximus, quem vulgo Liftrones vocant, nos unum 'e Phiegreeis” 

is ab ardore nuncupandum putamus. ‘There is no entrance into: 
the crater of either Aftruni or Agnano, except‘one, evidently made 
by art, and they both exactly correfpond with “Strabo's Ser oie ; 
of avenues; the fame may be: faid of the Solfaterra’ andthe te! 
Gauro, or Barbaro as it is fometimes called, whieh I fhall deferibe:! 
prefently. — | : ! ' 

* Near Aftruni and towards the fea rifes’ the Solfaterra, which 
not ohly retains its ‘cone and crater, but’ much of its former héat. 
In the plain within the crater, {moke iflues-from many ‘parts, as 
alfo from its fides; here, by. means of ftones and tiles heaped over ; 
the crevices, through which the fmoke paffes, they collect. in an_ 
aukward manner what'they call fale armoniaco; and from the fand 
of the plain they extraé fulphur and alum. ‘This fpot well atténd- 
ed to might certainly produce a. good revenue,’ whereas I doubt if 
they have hitherto ever cleared 2oo#, a year by it, ' The hollow., 
found produced by throwing a heavy ftone on the plain of the cra-. 
ter of the Solfaterra feems to indicate, that it is fapported by a fort 
of arched natural vault; and one is indaced to think that there “is- 
a pool of water beneath this vault (which boils by the ‘heat of a 
fubterraneous fire itill deeper) by the very-moitt ftream that iffues 
from the cracks in the plain of Solfaterra, which, like that of boils, 
ing water, runs off a fword or knife, prefented to it, in great. 
drops.’ On the outfide,-and at the foot of the ¢one of the Solfa-- 
terra, towards the lake of Agnano, water ruthes out of the rocks,’ 
fo hot, as t6. raife the quickfilver in Fahrenheit’s thermometer to, 
the degree of boiling water, a fact of which 1 was myfelf an eye-. 
witnel. This place, well worthy the obfervation of the curious, 
has been taken little notice of ; it is called the Pi/ciarelli. The com- 
mon people of Naples have great faith in the efficacy of this water, 
and make. much ule of it in all cutaneous diforders, as well as for 
another diforder that.prevails here. It feems to be impregnated. 
chiefly with fulphur and alum. When you approach your ear to 
the rocks of the Pilciarelli, from whence this water ouzes, you hear 

Na a horrid 
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a horrid boiling noife, which feems to proceed from the huge cat 
dron, that may be fuppofed, to be under the plain of the’ Solfatérs 
ra. On the other fide of the Solfaterra, next the fea, there is‘a 
rock which has communicated with the fea, till part.of it was cut 
away to make aroad to Puzzole ; this was undoubtedly a confides 
rabie lava that ran from the Solfaterra when it was an‘aétive Vol- 
camo, Under this rock of lava, which is more than féventy feet’ 
high, there is a ftratum-of pumice and afhes. This ancient lava ie 
about a quarter of a mile broad; you meét with it abruptly before’ 
you come in fight of Puzzole, and it finifhes’ as abruptly within 
about an hundred paces of the town. Ihave often thought that - 
many quarries of itone upon examination would be found to owe’ 
their origin to the fame caufe, though time may have effaced al¥ 
.figns of the volcano from whence they proceeded. Except this rock, 
which is evidently lava and full of vitrifications like that of Vefu- 
vius, all the roeks upon the coaft of Baia are of tufa. 5 
* I have oblerved in the lava of Vefuvius and Etna, asi this,’ 
that the bottom as,wei]l as the furface of it was rough and porous,’ 
like the cinders or feoriae from: an irom foundery, and that: for 
about.a foot from, the furface and from: the bottom, they ‘were not’ 
near fo folid and,compact as towards the centre; which muft un- 
doubtedly proceed from'the impreffion of the air upon the vitrified 
matter whilt in-fufiom J mention this circumftance, as it may ferve’ 
tq point out true lava’s:with more certainty. The ancient nameof 
Solfaterra was, Foram Vulcani, a ftrong proof of its origin from fub-+ 
terraneous fire. The degree of heat that the Solfaterra has pre- 
ferved for fo many ages, feems to have calcined the ftones tpow’ 
- jts-cone, and itrite crater, as they are’ very.white and crumble ea» 
ly in the hotteftiparts.’ 7 


. The honourable envoy afterwards produces an-extra& from 
avery fcarce volumé, prefented by himfelf to the Britify Ma- 
feutn, where an account is delivered’of the phenometia atténd-" 
ing the formation of the new mountain‘near Puzzole,. which 
was raifed by explofion, as a proof that all the neighbouring, 
mountains, which are compofed of the ‘fame materials, and 
liave exa&ly, or in. part, the fame form, were raifed in like’ 
manner, and that the feat of the fire; the caufe of thefe, ex- 
plofions, lies deep. In the account here cited of the origin of 
the new mountain, itis obfervable, that no mention is made: 
of the Lucrine lake, though it has been commonly imagined,» 
that the mountain rofe out of that lake, which was de- 
ftroyed on the occafion.. From this eircumftance Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton concludes, that the famous dam,’ which 
Strabo, and many other ancient authors mefition to have fe-’ 
parated that lake from the fea, iad been ruined by time or 
accident, and that the laké became ‘apart of the fea before’ 
the explofion of 1538. As this is by far thé moft curious ar- 
ticle in the prefent volume of Philofophical: Tranfaétions, we 
fhall prefent our readers with another extraé&t from the account 
delivered by the learned and ingenious ‘author, of the proba- 


ble production of feveral remarkable places in Italy. , 
s] 
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) # VF the above defcribed eruption was terrible, that which’ form- 
ed the monte Barbaro (or Gauro, as it was ‘formerly called), mitt 
have been dreadfulindeed. It joins immediately to the new moun- 
tain, which in thape.and compofition it exaétly refembles; but itis 
at leaft three times as confiderable. Its crater-cannot be lefs than 
ix miles in circumference; the plain within the crater, one of the 
snoft fertile {pots\I ever faw, is’about four milesin circumference ; 
there is no entrance to this -plain, but one on the eaft fide of the 
mountain, made evidently by art; in the fection you have an op- 
portunity of feeing that the matter, of which the mountain ‘is com- 
pofed is exaétly fimilar to that of the mountain Nuovo. It was this 
mountain that produced (as fome authors have fuppofed) the cele- 
‘brated Falernian wine of the ancients. . 

_ © Cuma, allowed .to have been the moft ancient ‘city-of Italy, 
was built on an eminence, which is likewife compofed of tufa,; a 
may be naturally fuppofed a fection of the cone formed by a very 
ancient explofion. | ' 
 € Thelake of Avernus fills the bottom of the crater of a moun, 
tain, undoubtedly produced by explofion, and whofe interior ‘and 
exterior form, as well as the matter of which it is compofed, ex- 
a&tly refemble the monte Barbaro and monte Nuovo. At that part 
of the bafis of this mountain which is wafhed by the fea of the -bay 
af Puzzole, the fand is ftill very hot, though conftantly wafhed b 
the waves; and into the cone of the mountain, near this hot fand, 
a narrow paflage of about 100 paces in length is cut, aad leads toa 
fountain of boiling water, which, though brackith, boils fith and 
Meth without giving’ them any bad tafte or quality, as I have ex- 

rienced more than once. This place is called Nero’s bath, and 
as ftill made ufe of for a fudatory, as it was’ by the ancients; the 
ftream that rifés from the hot fountain abovementioned, confined 
an the narrow fubterraneous pafflage, foon produces a violent per- 
fpiration upon the patient who fits therein. . This bath’ is reckon- 
eda great fpecifick in that diftemper which is fappofed to bave 
made its appearance at Naples, before it {pread its contagion over 
the-other parts of Europe. 

‘ Virgil and-other ancient authors fay, that birds could ‘not 
fly with fafety over the lake of Avernus, but that they fell therein ; 
a circumftance favouring my opinion that this was once the mouth 
ofa volcano. The vapour of the fulphur and other minerals muft 
undoubtedly have been more powerful the nearer we go back to the 
time of the explofion of the volcano; and I am convinced that there 
are ftill fome remains of thofe vapours upon this lake, as I have ob- 
ferved there are very feldom any water fow] upon it; and that 
when they do go there, it is but for a fhort time, whilft all the 
other lakes’in the neighbourhood are conftaytly covered with them, 
ja the winter feafon. Upon mount Vefuvius, in the year 1766, 
during an eruption, when the air was impregnated with’ noxious 
yapours, I have mylelf picked up dead birds frequently. 

* The caftle of Baia ftands upon a confiderable eminence, com- 

fed of the ufual tufa and ftrata of pumice and afhes, from which 
Peoncluded I thould find fome remains of the craters from when¢e 
the matter iffued; accordingly, having afcended the hill, I foon 
difcovered two very vifible craters, juft behind the caftle. | 

© The lake called the Maré morto was alfo, moft-probably, the 
‘crater from whence iffued the materials which formed the Promon- 
tory of Mifenum, and the high grounds around this lake. Under 
¢he ruins of an ancient oats | near the point of Mifenum, ss 

me 3 vault 
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_ vault, there is a vapour, or mofete, exa€tly fimilar in its effets te 
that of the Grotto del Cane, as I have often experienced): °° > 

‘ The form of the little ifland of Nifida, fhews, plainly its ori- 
gin. It is half a hollow cone of a vlocano cut perpendicularly ; 
the half crater forms a little harbour called the Porto Pavone; I 
fuppofe the other half of the cone to have been detached into the 
fea by earthquakes, or perhaps by the.violence of the waves, as the 
part that is wanting is the fide next to the open fea. : 

_..€ The fertile and pleafant ifland of Procita thews alfo moft evi- 
dent figns of its production by explofion, the nature of its foil be- 

ing direétly Gmilar to that of Baia and Puzzole; this ifland feems 

_really, as was imagined by the ancients, to have been detached 
from the neighbouring ifland of Ifchia. . 

‘ There is no fpot, I believe, that could afford a more ample 
field for curious obfervations, than the ifland of {fchia, called Ena- 
ria, Inarime, and Pithecufa, by the ancients. I have. vifited it 
three times; and this fummer paffed three weeks there, during 
_which time, I examined, with attention, every part of it. Ifchia 
is eighteen miles in circumference: the whole of its foil is the fame 
as that near Vefuvius, Naples, and Puzzole.. There are number- 
lefs {prings, hot, warm, and cold, difperfed over the whole ifland, 
the waters of which are impregnated with minerals of various 
forts; fo that, if you give credit to the mhabitants of the country, 
there is no diforder but what finds its remedy here. Inthe bot 
months (the feafon for making ufe of thefe baths), thofe who have 
occafion for them flock hither from Naples. A charitable inftitu- 
tion fends and maintains three hundred poor-patients at the baths 
of Gurgitelli every feafon. By what 1 could learn of thefe poor 
patients, thofe baths have really done wonders, in cafes attended 
with obflinate tumours, and in contraétions of the tendons and 
muscles. The patient begins by bathing, and then is buried in the 
hot fand nearthe fea. In many parts of the ifland the fand is burn- 
ing hot, even under water. The fand on fome parts of the 
fhore is almoft entirely compofed of particles of iron ore; at leaft 
they are attracted by the load-ftone, as Lbave experienced. Near 
that part of the ifand called Lacco, there is a rock of an ancient 
Java, forming a {mall cavern, which is fhut up with a door; this 
cavern is made ule of to cool liquors and fruit, which it does ina 
fhort time as effeétually as ice. Before the door was opened, I felt 
the cold to my legs very fenfibly ; but when it was opened, the cold 
ruthed out fo as to give me pain, and within the grotto it was in- 
tolerable. I was not fenfible of wind attending this cold; though 
upon mount Etna and mount Vefuvius, where there are caverns 
of this kind, the cold is evidently oceafioned by a fubterraneous 
wind : the natives call fuch places ventaroli. May not the quan- 
tity of nitre, with which all thefe places abound, account in fome 
meafure for fuch extreme cold? My thermometer was unluckily 
broken, or I would have informed you of the exact degree of the 
cold in this ventaroli of Uchia, which is by much the ferongett in 
its effects Lever felt. The ancient lavas of chia fhew, that the 
eruptions there have been very formidable; and hiftory informs us, 
that its firft inhabitants were driven out of the ifland by the fre- 
quency and violence of them. There are fome of thefe ancient la- 
vas not lefs than two hundred feet in depth. ‘The mountain of St. 
Nicola, on which there is at prefent a convent of hermits, was call- 
ed by the ancients Epomeus; it is as high, if not higher, than Ve- 
fuvius, and appears to meto bea fection of the cone of the ancient 
a 
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and principal volcano of the ifland, its compofition being all, tufa 
or lava. The cells of the convent abovementioned: are cut out of 
the mountain itfelf; and there you fee plainly that its compofition 
no way differs from the matter that .covers Herculaneum, and 
forms the monte Nuovo. There is no fign of acrater.on the top of 
this mountain, which rifes almoft to a fliarp point; time, and other 
accidents, may be reafonably fuppofed to have. worn away this dif- 
tin&tive mark of its having been formed by explofion,.as I have feen 
to be the cafe in other mountains, formed evidently by explofion, 
on the flanks of Etna and Vefuvius. ‘Strabo, in his sth ‘book, upon 
the fubject of this ifland, quotes Timzus; as having faid, that;a 
little before his time, a mountain in the middle of Pithecufa, 
Epomeus, was fhook by an earthquake, and vomited»flames. 
‘ There are many other rifing grounds in this 'ifland, that, from 
¢@he nature of their compofition, muft lead one to think thefame as 
totheir origin. Near the village of Caftiglione, there is a moun- 
tain formed furely by an explofion of a much later date; having 
preferyed its conical form and crater entire, and producing as yet 
but a flender vegetation: there is no account, however, of the date 
of this eruption. Nearer the town of Ifchia, which is on the fea 
fhore, at a place called Le Cremate, there is a crater, from which, 
in the year 1301 or 1302, a lavaran quite into:the fea; thereis not 
the leaft vegetation on this lava, but it is nearly in the fame ftate as 
the modern lavas. of Vefuvius. Pontano, Maranti, and D. Fran- 
cefco Lombardi, have recorded this eruption; the latter of whom 
fays, that it lafted two months, that many men and beafts' were 
killed by the explofion, and that a number of the inhabitants were 


obliged to feek for refuge at Naples and in the neighbouring iflands. 
In fhort, according to my.idea, the ifland of Ifchia muft have taken 


its rife from the bottom of the fea, and been increafed to its prefent 
fize by divers later explofions. This is not extraordinary, when 
hiftory tells us (and from my own obfervation I have reafon to-be- 
lieve) that the Lipary iflands were formed in the like manner. 
There has been no eruption in Iichia fince that juft mentioned, but 
earthquakes are very frequent there ; two years ago, as I was told, 
they had a very confiderable thock of an earthquake in this ifland.’ 


The fecond article in the volume is a fhort extract of another 
letter from Sir. W. Hamilton on the fame fubjeét. te. 2 
Number III. is a letter from Dr. Franklyn, containing an 
obfervation of the tranfit of Mercury over the fun, Novem- 

berg, 1769. + has Dad 
. The fucceeding Number is, Obfervations on the Heat of the 
Ground on Mount Vefuvius. Mr. Howard, by whom thefe 
obfervations were made, informs us, that on afcending the 
mountain, he often immerged the bulb of a thermometer. in 
the ground, but.found no fenfible heat for fome time. The 
firft rifing in his thermometer, was 114° ; every two or three 
minutes, he obferved the inftrument: till -he gained the fum- 
mit. At thofe times, he found it rifing to 122°, 137°, 147°, 
164°, 172°, On the top, in two places, where he made the 
obfervations,-in the interftices betwixt the hard Java,, it-was 
213°. This degree of heat, after he had overcome the in- 
N 4 convenience 
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convenience of the exhalations, raifed. his curiofity to know 4 
there was a ftill greater degree of heat ‘in the mouth of the 
mountain, Accordingly, ,he made a fipall defcent, and by 
_ two obfervations found, that his thermometer both times ft 
‘at 240°. Jn order to fatisfy us how a perfon, either to thei 
feet, of in ftooping or laying down to make the obfervations, 
could endure fuch a degree of heat, Mr, Howard fays, that 
the heat, both at top and in the mouth of the mountain, was 
only in particular places, which were known. by the fumes. 
The hard mafies of lava, he obferved, were only warm, and 
fo tolerable, as to permit him to lay.on them, as he was often 
obliged to do, when the thermometer was immerged,. to makgy 
a true obfervation. 

Article V. contains the defcription of a bird from the Batt 
Indies. This bird is faid to be of a new genus: ‘it is about 
the bignefs of a heron; and has a good deal of the appear- 
arice of birds of the heron, and crane .kind, except. that the 
sieck is a little fhorter. This bird is defcribed under the name 
_ of Sagittarius, from the Cape of Good Hope, ‘by Mr. Vofmaer, 
keeper of the Stadtholder’s Mufeum at the Hague, in one of 
his publications in Low Dutch, in. 176g. - 

The two next articles are an account of the kang, or Chi- 
nefe ftoves, which the inhabitants of China make ufe of for 
heating their rooms; and the ninth is an account of a rematk- 
able thunder-fiorm, which fell on the church and fpire of St, 
Keverne, in n Cornwall, on the 13th day of February, 1770. 


[ To be continued, ] 
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IV. Calculations deduced pe firft Principles, ii in the moft familiar 

' Manner, by plain Arithmetic; for the Ufe of rhe Societies infli~ 
tuted for the Benefit of Old Age: intended as an Introdufion to the 
Siudy of the DoArine of Annuities, 8vo. 65.. Boards. Ridley. 


HE author, in his Preface to this performance, declares him- 
felf rather unequal to the tafk which he has undertaken, 

and freely owns * the confcioufnefs of his prefymption in com2 
mencing author, without having had the advantage of a li- 
beral education, or having the happinefs to boaft of the -leaft 
affiftance ; the want of which will too frequently, he fears, 
betrays themfelves by ‘the incorreéinefs of ftyle, and teo nw 
merous grammatical errors ; but he trufts, it will appear, that 
he has paid particular attention to what he has conceived to 
be the moft effential part in a work of this kind, which he 
hopes x will be found pretty correct in figures, (confidering the 
multi. 
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maltiplicity of seem) harqent Salepiies i in the ‘elegance of dicy 
tion.” 

A confeffion fo i jngenuous certainly merits all the indulgence : 
which, confiftent with impartial. jyfticey wencan. poffibly bes - 
ftow; nor fhall-we, in the courfe of our animadverfions, ens: 
deavour to point out any inaccuracies or miftakes, if fuch there 
be, except thofe which may appear likely to deccive the reae 
der if fuffered to-pafs unnoticed. 
' The. Introdu@tion contains a ‘fyftem of decimal arithmetic, 
compound intereft, reverfion, difcompt, &c. judicioudy. adapt- 
ed to facilitate the inveftigations which occur in the body of 
he work ;. to thefe are added, various tables of the probabie 
rs of life, deduced from different fuppofitions of the utmoft 
extent of human exiftence, and calculated agreeable to the 
theory of thofe late eminent mathematicians De Moivre and 
Simpfon, Our author has indeed deviated from the ‘plan laid 
down by thofe gentlemen, having placed. the utmoft extent of 
life, at, or about 95, whereas they confine that period to 86 
years ; but this alteration, which only takes place in three of 
our author’s tables, he affires us was made ‘ in compliance 
with what Mr. Smart and another gentleman had done. be- 
fore ; for I chufe to reft upon the authority-of others, in thig 
refpect, rather'than my own, fuppofing it will have greater 
weight with the readers. If any other alterations or a 
ments might be neceflary, one would be to extend the tableg 
beyafhd 100 years; for, of the 1615142 buried in 43 years, 
266 lived to be upward of 190 years old, and 11 of them tq 
be i10 years old, and one of them in the year 1739 to 
(perhaps Margaret Pattens, of St. Margaret, Weftminfter) 
be aged 138. The tables, by fuppofing all dead before the 
age 95, leave no provifion for thefe extraordinary ages.’ There 
muft certainly be fome miftake’ in what follows’: * It is true, 
that the chance of attaining to the age of 138 is great, fo very 
great, a5 1015142, and more, to one,’ We rather think this 
proportion fhould expound the chance, of mot attaining the 
age of 138, * but, continues our author, that, one in 1009 
fhal) live to be 160: years old, is — decjmal fraction). 262 
(found thus, ds 1015142 ; 266: : 262,) that is, out of 
3817 perfons born, (which is the clean arifing by dividing, 
yo1s5142 by 266) one will attain the age of 100, Whether 
the 1000, which the table fuppofes born, be made 4ooo, and 
fo to leave one living at the age of 100, or the 1090 be ftill 
fuppofed, and the fourth part of a perfon live to the age of 
300, is the fame thing in calculation, though wit may sally 
with fome mirth the fuppofition of dividing a, perfen:iato 1000 
parts; and preferving .26a of them alive,’ Agrecable to our 
: A Prog 
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promife, ‘we point out no inaccuracy in the latter part of this 
extract, being of opinion that the reader cannot poflibly’ ‘be 
be 'mifled by it. Our author next proceeds to fuch calcula- 
tions as are neceflary for the ufe of the focieties inftituted ‘for 
the benefit of old age, and in order to ‘reduce thofe calcula- 
tions to practice, he fuppofes two imaginary focieties inftituted, 
* the firft:(founded on honefty and ‘juft principles of calcula- 
tion) may be called Tue Impartrat Societys and let the 

name of the fecond be Tue Potrtic Gornam Sociery.’ 

* Animadverfions may be freely made on ‘both of thefe, 
and the praife or cenfure that is due to either may be beftow- 
ed without prejudice or reftraint, fince no one can be an inte- 
refted party in a fociety that has’noreal exiftence. As the 
writer would wifh to give no offence to any fociety whatever 
that doth exift, but to preferve impartiality to all of them, 
it is hoped they will not apply more of what follows to them- 
felves, than what they certainly, know to be apt and true.’ 
This apology is followed by the underwritten general’ en- 
quiries. 

* Firft. What do members pay in prefent money? that is, 
the total of the value of the money paid down, and of the 
half yearly payments reduced to prefent money ? 

‘ Secondly. What annuity for life ought to be received, 
when aged fifty, for the money paid, and according to the 
age? 
ma Thirdly. Whether the feveral ages pay in due propértion 
to each other, for annuities of equal'value? and, what is the 
difference ? , 

‘ Fourthly. Whether the tables, with admiffion- Pao are 
equal to thofe without admiflion-fine? and, What is the dif- 


ference? ‘= 
¢ Fifthly. What annuity each fociety can afford to pay ? 


* Sixthly. In what proportion to thofe who are members, 
or to the annuity that the capital ftock can afford, muft a 
perfon now pay to become a mvp r according: to propofals 
delivered ont’ in December 1771? 

¢ Every fociety will be examined by the fame method, ex- 
cepting when fome difference among them renders particular 
enquiries neceflary. 

* It would be laborious and voluminous to examine: every 
particular age; therefore, to fave trouble, and: to avoid fwell- 
ing this effay to an unneceffary bulk, let the ages of. twenty, 
forty, and fixty,’ only be examined, and thefe. three are 
fele&ted for no other reafon, than as being young, middle- 
aged, and old: it is fuppofed the intermediate ages will pars 


a of any difference that may be found between thefe three, 
that 





' 
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that is, there will-be a proportionable: difference between: the 
ages twenty-one, forty-one, and: fixty-one, or betweehiiten, 
thirty; and fifty, or whaterer thes inges _ te me ichofen 
in like manners? ): >> reat 

. The propofals of the Seiianwede Suictien ary: ies each 
-annuitant fhall “receive sol. annuity during life,» without; de- 
-dutions, to commence when aged ower bey ae ae 
.commence annuitants when feventy. 


: SCHEME of PAYMENT.. | 
The}To a fon. Half-yearly |Halfyearly, and the 





Age} half- fion- | without | Firft Payment in 
of | yearly. Fine, |Admif, Fine.| _ prefent Money; 





zo | £.1.1 | 52-343 2.9669 £. 2.8667 
40 |£.3.35 |. 216.6065 | 28.9635" | £.17.70657 
60 If. 3-35 — 86.445151 10.97 £. 9. 61823 


Agreeable to this plan of the Impartial Society, all other 
eftablifhments of the fame kind for granting annuities to pro- 
vide for old age, muft, as our author aflures,us,, be regulated, 
otherwife they will not be able to make good their intended 
payments for any confiderable time after the expiration of the 
firft. ten years from their commencement ; this is the criterion 
whereby all other focieties of the like fort are to be examined, 
and in proportion as they recede from the. plan of this imagi- 
nary fociety, their diffolution will be accelerated. 

The following introductory preamble to our author’s dee 
fcription of the Poritic Got#am Society, we apprehend, 
will be fufficient, without further extra&, for our readers fa- 
tisfaction. 

‘ An idea of perfect beauty has been obtained from nature, 
not given by her in one fingle objet but diffufed in a vaft va- 
riety of parts, which, being attenfiv@ly colleéted by the ima- 
gination, enabled thé artift to form a figure thar at once aftoe 
nifhed and delighted the beholders. » So feleéting the feparate 
imperfeCions of many, and reprefenting them united, may 
excite fuch a ftrong idea of deformity, *asmay..infpire the 

. moft contemptible difguft, and an abhorrence to the leaft con- 
neétion. 

“It is with the view of making-the Politic Gotham. Society 
fuch an obje@, that the author has colleied not only,the ve 
imperfetions of all the focieties in actual being, but has al 
fuppofed fome, which, it is hoped, cannot be found belonging 
to any one of them ; that themfelves may not only confefs this 


_ imaginary fociety to be truly defpicable, but alfu 7 
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athamed of, and immedinealy. reform, the: ‘leat scterablagiag 
to. Stef tt cabeb re Bt, 

Qour author; after having: finithed bis: ‘account of . the Go- 
tham Society, proceeds to general calculations of the prefent 
ftate of each particular fociety inftituted'for the benefit of old 
age, and under this head he takes! into ¢onfideration the fol- 
lowing focieties, viz. Laudable, Amicable;: Provident, Equit- 
able, Confolidated, Public, . Rational, Friendly; London, 
Weitminfter Union, and London Union, We fhall therefore, . 
fele&t our author’s calculations relating to one “or two of the 
moft confiderable of thefe focieties, and fo conelude this article, 


* The EQUITABLE SOCIETY hd _Annuitapts eftablifhed April | 





* Members 50 years old will be be datitled to sof. per annum dur- 
ing life, if they have been members ten years, and fuch as be- 
come members at upward of 40 years of age, mut’ continue ten 
years before they are entitled to the annuity: When entitled to 
the annuity, every member to pay £.1 10 o quarterly. 

* By an abitract, delivered September 10, 1774, the terms are -ag 


follow ; to pay 














Age 20] Age 40|Age 60 
For admifion © = 14 32. | 9.0 
Half yearly payment 1.251 6.5 3-35 





and two fhillings and fixpence each, for regiftering fee. 
© What doth each member, of the faid ages, pay in yalue of 


prefent money ? © ~ 
The age of Twenty. 





Admiffion and regiftering fee — _— 3-525 
Firft half year’s payment ' _ _ 1.25 
6° ditto worth in prefent money - = "35-785 
' £: 38-56 
) pitas aay 
The age of Forty, 
Admiffion and regiftering fee _ g2:125 
Firft balf year’s payment ae — 6.5. 
po ditto worth ip prefent money oy -- 91.569 
£- 130.194 
The age of ety: 
Admiffion and regiftering fee — 125 
Firft.half year’s payment = re 3-35 
20 ditto worth in prefent money _ _ 43-35 
£- 47-325 


What annuities ought to be received according to the valye of 
the prefent money paid, and the terms ved the fociety 2?" 
The age of 20, as 1.6987: 4:: 38.56 : 22.7 
40, AS 54343 31: 1250:1p4s 24.367 
60, ag 2665293133 47-325: 17.84 
£+ 64.907 
— ees 


‘ In 








Cakplatiens for the sited tin anne fda: 
ast what proportion does each gr lofe, by receiving ax- 
ities Rite, ihnftéad of aee fein oe each fee urea ? 

war Divide th torat of ‘the three zbové annuities by three. 


64 967 421.63 56. 








The age of: twenty purcha lee damit: SoS 53 ey Sod S Bi gic 
Recaps by epson er Lommel my 
ss fa a gee nnd? Vosdité: soa sae 
qin oan sn “ 
The ive cof forty porch anny onli ‘ 
= by equal dividend : eae . siaste 
soy yo lols £, a.30% 
The. of fixty-purchafes gunuity gi P _ Bt! 
Guns the annualtofs of age 20, — if Gets y 5064 
Gains the annual lofs-of age 40, _— — 2.7314 
ae Receives by equal dividend —- £. 21.6358 
« What annuity-can this fociety afford to pay ? es 
¢ The an(wer is already found to be 
£- 24, 6356," 


¢ ‘The RATIONAL SOCIETY, being abnew iinpiony ning 
~ Plan ineonteftably durable. 


/¢ Members ‘when fifty “years of age will be entitled to 
pounds per. annum during. ‘ihe, and clear of all.deducti 
as are admitted at forty years of age, or upward, muft continue- 
wembers ten years before entitled to the annuity Fhe conditions 


afe, 
; cae f | Half yearly, wi 
To pay ——— Preminm|ftalf ye yearly). out pr at : 





. 























C* Age of twenty [ o. 1.175 ¥.75 
forty | “8.4. e400 A+ 4-9 
t. fixty Pac it 2 } 2.0% dinates). 4 & 
‘ ‘What doth each age pay in valué of ‘prefent money rT a 
4 The: age of. servis | 
Fir half yéar’s payment —_ oa 4.175 
90 ditta were in — money ee 33.6 376 + 
é _ L. 33.8126 
The age of Forty. ’ Os Sa , 
Premium -— _ 84. | 
Firft half year’s payment = aot yeonow lem ; 
zo ditto worth in prefent money ck * hl —_— 61.986 4. 
sm £- 74-786 
: The age of? Sixty. | 
Premium _ — 6.525 
Firft half year’s payment. tits «2: — 2:95 
20 ditto Worth in prefent money ~_ — 39-0126 -f. - 


© What annuity ought to be received according to thie value of 


the ie money paid ? 
-Anfwers.. 
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at Age 20, as 1.69873 1:1 34.8226 »a0.4gark a 
40, AS 5-343 2142 74.786 1131997 
» 60, a8 2.652931 3: 42.5876: 16.053 
Divide the total of the three annuities by... 4). B)5SO- 544° ~ 
The annuity by-equal dividend. is (me ff. 16.846 > * 
Age Twenty purchafes more Annuity than age Forty £. 6.497 
Ditto. ao _— than age Sixty £. 4.441 
Sixty purchafes more.annuity than age Forty, ..... £. »056) > 
In what proportion doth each age gain or lof by receiving: 
equal-annuities, inftead of that which each age purchafes fepa- 
rately ? ' 





Age Twenty 
Purchafes — y em "20.494. 
Receives by equal dividend —_ dl 16.846 
: Annuahlefs -£. 3.648" 
Age Forty 
Receives by equal dividend — _ 16.846 
Purchafes o* : or p ENS Os FE OOF 
Annual gain = — £. 2.849 
Age Sixty 
Receives by equal dividen : _ — 16.846 » 
Purchafes aie PR 4 _ 16-053 


; Annual gain. £..0793 
* What do members pay.in value of prefent money, and without 
admiffion fine? 





* Age of Twenty, as before —_  f: 34.8126. 
‘ Age of Forty. a 
Firft half’ year’s payment _ pom 4.9 
20 ditto worth in prefent money — a 69.029 
. £73929 
Age of Sixty. 
Firft half year’s payment _ rast 3-8 
20 ditto worth in prefent money -_ én 39.652) 
: fuoe 





The purchafed annuities are, 
Age 20, as 1.698721 34,8126 : 2014944 

42, AS 5.343 $22: 73-929 +: 13.836 

60, a8 2.6529: 4:: 42.752 : 16.115 


Divide the total of the three annuities by —_ 3) 50.445 
The annuity by equal dividend is _ £. 16.815 | 
The age Twenty purchafes more annuity than the age 

Forty a —_ £: 6.65% 
Ditto _ _ than the age Sixty £. 4.379 


Age Sixty purchafes more annuity than the age Forty {. 2.279 


* Is the table with admiffion fine equal to that without admiffion 
fine? hee 


Age 20. | Age go. | Age 60. | 











Paid with admiffion fine |34.8126 |74.786 [42.5876 
Without ditto — [34.8126 {73.929 42.752. | 


ee 





Diference — 0.0 .857 .1644 | 
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© What annuity can the fociety afford to pay ?, 
To the, equal annuity with premium am, 
Add the equal annuity without ditto. — 36.8% 
Divide the total of the two annuities by com’ si 
The.medium of the two annuities is rs 


‘ If. the number of anembers is equal at all ages, and the num- 
ber of thofe who have paid, and of thofe who have not paid | pre- 
miums be equal alfo ; then the medium of the two equal ann 
is the anfwer—But, to make the PLAN INCONTESTABLY DURASES, 


te fociety cannot pay £ 16 6835 much lefs girs anamity." 


in 





. : ; 


V. A New Introduction to the Study and Knowledge of the New 
" Teffament. By E, Harwood, D.D," Vol. Il. 8ve. “6s. 
‘Becket and De Hondt. 


HOUGH it -is.allowgd -on all hands, thatthe Scriptures 
are fufficiently clear and intelligible in:points of morality ; 
that the moft fablime and important truths are more plainly 
taught and afcertained in the gofpel, than in the writings of 
the moft eminent philofophers of antiquity, yet there are’ in- 
queftionably many obfcurities and difficulties in the New Tef- 
tament,- arifing from certain idioms. and peculiarities of ftyle, 
from allufions to’ faéts, cuftoms, cereanonies, ‘controverfies, 
errors, and herefies, which are now forgotten, or but imper- 
fe&ly known. 

The learned author of the work now before..us. endeavours 
to elucidate the facred writers in thefe points, The plan ‘which 
he has purfued for this parpofe is judicious, and feems to have 
fully anfwered his expeGtation, When he formed this defign, 
he fat down, he. fays, to an attentive perufal, of the Greek 
and Roman claffics, and carefully noted. dowm the emphaticat 
expreffions, the remarkable idioms and phraleoloptes. of fre- 
quent or infrequent occurrence in the New Teftament, and 
the cuftoms and ufages, which were either mentioned, or al- 
luded to in the facred code. In the courfe of feveral years 
fpent in’ thefe literary purfuits, he accumulated a very large 
colle&tion ef this kind, part of which was retailed in a former 
volume *, .part is now. exhibited. in this; and the remainder, 
or at leaft as much as may be thought neceflary, will be:com- 
municated to the public, when the authpr fhall have fele&ted 
and methodized his materials. 

The moft fplendid and renowned folemnities, which ancient 
hiftory has recorded, were the Olympic games. Hiftorians, . 





— — —_—— 


* See Crit, Rev. vol. xxv. py 340 
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orators, poets, and évett the facted writéts; "abound with refes 
rehices to them. “Dr. Harwood producés the moft remarkabi 
paffages-in the New Teftament, the beauty and energy. of 


which copfift in metaphorical allufions to thefe celebrated ex- 
- Ta the feeond (ation, he thews fn’ what manner'the Co-. 
rinthians abufed the Chriftian eucharift, by cotivérting it into 
one of thofe cane collatitia, collation fuppers, or club-repaits,. 
which were cuftomary among the Greeks... Vide Xenophon,, 
Memorab. lib. iii. c. 14.—In the two fubfequent fe&tions, he 

points out the allufions in: the Néw Teftament to a Roman 

triumph, and the images borrowed from. the theatre. - 
- In the writings, of almoft every aathor,.we meet with me- 

taphorical expreflions borrowed from the ftage: we Wave 

many of them in St. Paul’s Epiftles. | 


 € As the tranfa&tions of the dramd, ys Dr. Harwood, are nof 
real but fiétitious and imaginary, fuch and fuch characters being 
affumed and perfonated, in whofe jeys or.griefs, in whofe domef, 
tic felicities or infelicities, in whole elevation or depreffion the 
aétor is not really and perfonally interefted, but only fupports a. 
¢haraéter perhaps entirely foreign from his own, and reprefents 

affions and’ affeétions in which his own heart hath no fliare: how 
Peantifal and expreflive, when confidered in this light, is that 

aflage of {cripture wherein the apoftle is inculcating a ehriftian 
yndifterence for this world, and exhorting us not.to fuffer ourfelves 
to be unduly affeéted either by the joys or forrows of fo fugitivé 
and tranfitory a fcene. ‘ But this I fay, brethren, the time is 
fiort. \ It rensaineth that both they that have wives be as though 
they bad none: and they that weep ds though they wept not : and 
they that rejoice ds though they rejoiced not: and they that buy 
as though they poflefied not: and they that ufe this world as not 
abufing it*. For the fafhion of this world paffeth away.” The 
reader will be pleafed with the following illuftration of this paf- 
fage by my very learned and ingenious friend Mr. Brekell of Li- 
verpoo] ; “if we keep in mind the fuppoféd allufion in the text 
(the fafhion of this world paffeth away) we fhall difcern a pecu- 
liar beauty and force in his langaage and fentiment. For the ac- 
tors in a play, whether it be comedy or tragedy, do not .aé& theif 
own proper and perfonal concerns, but only perfonate and mimic 
the charaéters and conditions of other men. And fo when they 
weep, in acting fome tragical part, it is as though they wept not ; 
and there is more fhow and appearance, than tfuth and reality, of 
rief and forrow in the cafe. On the other hand, if they rejoice 
in atting fome brighter fcene, it-is as though they rejoiced not 4 
it is but a feigned eeaiionee of joy, and forced air of mirth ane 
gaiety, which they exhibit to the fpectators, no real inward glad- 
nefs of heart. If they feem to contract marriages, or act thie 


ts 





® Kdlayewmerot is very unhappily rendered, abuje. It is here ufed 
in a good fenfe, as the whole paflage requires. From the tranfiency 
of human life the apoftle obferves, that thofe who are now 
this world’s happinefs will foon be as thofe who had never enjoye 
it. The Greek writers ufe Magaxgaouai, OF Amoxgaopas, C0 abu/e. 
2 mere 
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jnerchant, or perfonate a gentleman of fortune, fill it is nothing 
but fiction. And fo when the play is over, they have no wivess* 
no poffeffions of goods, no enjoyments of the world, in confe- 
quence of fuch reprefentations. In like manner, by this apt com- 

arifon, I imagine the apoftle would teach us to moderate our de- 
fire and affeétions towards every thing in this world; and rather 
as it were to perfonate fuch things, as matters of a foreign natures 
than to incorporate ourlelves with theni, 4s our own proper and 
perfonal concern *.” ; 

The theatre is alfo furniffied with dreffes fuitablé to every age, 
and adapted to every circumftance and change of fortune. The 
perfons of the drama, in one and the fame reprefentation, free 
quently fupport a variety of characters; the p-ince and the beggar, 
the young and the old—change their drefs according to the cha- 
racters in which they refpectively appear, by turns Jaying afide’one 
habit and affuming another, agreeably to every condition and age. 
The apofle Paul feems to allude to this cuftom, and his exprefs 
fions regarded in this light have a peculiar beauty and energy, 
when he exhorts Chriftians to put off the Old Man with his 
deeds, and to put on the the New Man, Coloff. ch, iii. ver. 9, 10. 
and in Ephef. ch. iv. ver. 22, 23, 24. That ye put off, concerning 
the former converfation, the Old Man; which is corrupt according 
to the deceitful lufts: and be renewed in the fpirit of your mindy 
and that ye put on the New Man, which after God is created in 
righteoufnefs and true holinefs.’ 


The fifth feétion-contains an accoutit of the allufions in the 
facred writings to the Roman armour, battles, fleges, and 
military honours, The fixth exhibits a view of the national 
tharatters reprefented in the New Teltament.—The following 
remark on this head points out a circumftance in St. Paul's 
addrefs to the people at Jerufalem, Acts xxii. 21. which is 
eafily overlooked by commion readers, 


¢ The Jews are the only people who refufé all friendly-intercourf@ 
with every other nation, and efteem all mankind as enemies, Diods 
Siculus, tom, II. p. 524. edit. Weffeling, Amftel, 1746; Bet him 
be to thee as an Heathen. man and a publican. Matt. xviii. 17. Of 
the extremé deteftation and abhorrence which the Jews had for 
the Gentiles we have a very ftriking example in that f{peech ‘which 
St. Paul addreffes to them, telling them, in thé courfe of it, that 
God had commiffioned him to go to the Gentiles. The moment 
he had pronounced the word, the whole aflentbly was in confufion . 
tore off their cloaths—pierced the air with their cries—threw 
clouds of duft into it; and were tranfported into the laft exceffes 
of rage and madnefs, * He faid unto me, departs; for I will fend 
thee far hence untd the Gentiles: they gave him audience,” fays 
the facred hiftorian until this word, and then lifted up: their voice 
and faid, Away with fuch a fellow from the éarth: for it isnot fit 
that he fhould live.’ . 


The feven following feétions furnifh us with remarks on the 
manner of the eaftern buildings, the oriental habits, domeftic 
cuftoms, or the forms and ufages of private life referred to in 





* Brekell’s Difcourfes, p, 3138. / 
Vor. XXXIV, September, 1772. 6) the 
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the New Teftament, the Jewith weddings, the Jewifh man-: 
nér of treating the fick, their funerals and rites of fepulture, 
their cuftoms relating to flaves, and their extraordinary revee 
rence for the temple.—Speaking of this facred edifice, he 
fays, 


*« They could not bear the leaft difrefpe&ful or difhonourable 
thing to be faid of it. The leaft injurious flight of it, real or ap- 
prehended, initantly awakened all the choler of a Jew, and was an 
affront never to be forgiven. Our Saviour, in the courfe of’his 
public inftruétions happening to fay: Deftroy this temple and in 
three days I will raife it up again—it was conftrued into a contemp- 
tuous difrepect, defignedly thrown out againft the temple—his 
words inftantlydefcended into the beart of a Jew, and kept rank. 
ling there for feveral years—for’ upon his trial, this declaration, 
which it was impoffible for a Jew ever to forget or to forgive, was 
immediately alledged again him, as big with the moft atrocious 
guilt and impiety—they told the court they had heard him pube . 
lickly affert, Iam able to deftroy this temple. The rancour and 
virulence they had conceived againft him for this fpeech, which 
they imagined had been levelled againft the temple, was not fof- 
tened by all the affeéting circumftances of that excruciating and 
wretched death they faw him die-—even as he hung upon the crofs, 
with infinite triumph, fcorn and exultation, they upbraided him 
with it, contemptuoufly fhaking their heads and faying : O Thou! 
who couldeft demolith our Temple, and. rear it up again in the 
{pace of three days in all its fplendor! Do now fave thyfelf, and 

efcend from the crofs. 

‘ The fuperftitious veneration, which this people had for their 
temple, farther appears from the account of Stephen. When his ad- 
verfaries were baffled and confounded by that fuperior wifdom and 
thofe diftinguifhed gifts he poflefied, they were fo exafperated at 
the victory he had gained over them, that they went and fuborned 
perfons to fwear, that they heard him fpeak blafphemy againft Mofes 
and againft God. ‘Thefe inflaming the populace, the magiftrates, 
and the Jewifh clergy, this good man was feized, dragged -away, 
and brought before the fanhedrim. Here the falfe witnefies, whom 
they had procured, ttood up and faid: This perfon, before you, 
is continually uttering the moft reproachful expreffions againft this 
facred place, meaning the temple. This was blafphemy not to be 
pardoned. A judicature compofed of high priefts and {fcribes 
would never forgive fuch impiety. 

‘ Thus alfo when St. Paul went into the temple to give public 
notice, as was ufual, to the priefts of his having purified and 
bound himfelf with a religious vow along with four other perfons, 
declaring the time when this vow was made, and the oblations he 
would cffer for every one of them at his own expence when 
‘the time of their vow was accomplifhed, fome Jews of Minor 
Ajia, when the feven days prefcribed “by the law were almoft com- 
picted, happening to fee him in the temple—ftruck with horror 
at the fight of {uch apprehended profanation, immediately incited 
ali the pOpulace—who all at once rufhed upon him and inftantly 
ferzed him-—vehemently exclaiming, help! help! This is the per- 
fon, who by his doétrine, hath been inflaming the paffions of every 
man, th every place, againit the Jews—againft the law—and 
againit this facred places-He hath even had the impious effrontery 

' to 
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to bring Greeks with him into the temple !—and hath polluted the’ 
fanctity of this holy place. They faid this, becaufe they bad a 
little before feen Trophimus an Ephefian along with him in the 
city—and they inftantly concluded he had brought him into the 
temple. Upon this the whole city was immediately raifed—all the’ 
people, at once, ruthed furiouily upon him—feized—dragged him out. 
of the temple—whofe doors were inftantly thut. Being row de- 
termined to murder him, news was carried to the Roman tribune, 
that the whole city was in a dreadful commotion. The uproar 
now raifed among the Jews, and their determined refolution to 
imbrue their hands in the blood of a perfon who had fpoken dif- 
refpectfully of that facred place, and whdm they apprehended 
had wantonly profaned the temple by introducing Greeks into it, 
verify and illuftrate the declaration of Philo; that it was certain 


and inevitable death for any one who was not a Jew to fet his foot _ 


within the inward courts of the temple.’ 


In Se&. xiv. XV. XVI. XVII. XVIII. XIX. Xx, the reas 
der is prefented with obfervations on the o:atoiies of the Jews,, 
their courts of judicature, the Roman judicature, manner of 
trial, and treatment of prifoners, the facrifical terms and al. 
lufions in the New Teftament, the manufactures, {ciences, 
arts, and common ufages, mentioned by the facred writers, 
the manner of inftruction, and the forms of politenefs and 
civility which were ufual in the Zaft, 

To thefe empty, infignificant forms, which men mechani- 
cally repeat at meeting, or taking leave of each other, there 
is, fays our author, a beautitul allufion in the following ex- 
preflion of our Lord, in that confolatory difcourfe, which he 
delivered to his apoftles, when he faw them dejeéted and dif- 
confolate on his plainly affluring them, that he would foon 
leave them and go to the Father. ‘ My peace I leave with 
you ; my peace I give unto you: sot as the world giveth, give 
I unto you’ Since I mult fhortly be torn from you, I now’ 
bid you adieu, -fincerely wifhing you every happinets, not as 
the world giveth, give I unto you—not in the unmeaning 
ceremonial manner the world repeats this falutation: for my 
wifhes of peace and happinefs to you are fincere; and my 
blefling and benediGion will derive upon you every fubftantial 
felicity. 7 

In the remaining: part of this work, the author treats of 
feveral religious cuftoms among the Jews, their manner of ° 
computing time, allufions in the New Teftament to the courts - 
of princes, to the temple, and to the infcriptions of the an- 
cients; of crucifixion, and of fome common opinions among 
the Jews and Heathens. . | 

On all thefe articles he has produced a variety of curious» 
and ufeful obfervations, and feveral which feem te be new, 
What is fcattered in many volumes is here induftrioufly col- 

Oz le&ed, © 


‘ 
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je&ted, and exhibited under one view. The principal allufion¢. 
inthe New Teftament ave pointed out, and the facred writ- 
tings happily illuftrated by innumerable quotations from the 
Greek and Roman elaffics. 





VI. Critical Remarks on the Books of Job, Proverbs, Pfalms, 
Ecclefiaftes, and Canticles, By D. Durell, D.D. gto. 85. 
fewed. Cadell. 


"THE author of this work deferves the charaéter of a learn- 

ed and judicious critic, He appears to be well acquainted 
with the Oriental languages, and to have ftudied the Scrip. 
tures with a care and diligence fuited to their importance. He 
propofes many emendations of the text, which feem to be rea- 
fonable and proper, or at leaft ingenious conjectures. He 
points out feveral miftakes in the Englifh verfion, and illuf 
trates many obfcurities arifing from local cuftoms and popu- 
lar expreffions, by paflages in the Greek and Roman claffics. 
His defign, however, is not to appear in the light of a pro- 
feffed annotator, or paraphraft ; for he feldom touches on 
thofe provinces, but where the reading propofed by him feems 
to require it. In confirmation of his new Iedtions, he does 
not alledge the authority of manufcripts. ‘ Thefe, he fays, 
can at molt but give a better fenfe than that which is found 
in the text: but if that-text, wherever it is erroneous, can be 
fo improved by a new combination of the very fame letters, 
without the leaft addition, tranfpofition, or alteration what. 
ever, from which emerge other words perfe@ily clear and con- 
fiftent, in that cafe manufcripts are not very eflential; as we 
may rationally conclude, that, without their affiftance, we 
have attained the very text.’ 

On this correGiing fcheme we fhall only obferve, that fince 
few, even of the critically learned in the Hebrew language, 
can pretend to a thorough and adequate knowledge of its ge. 
nius, it muft be allowed, that the greateft caution and the 
mnoft accurate enquiry will be abfolutely neceflaty, before we 
pafs any determinations upon the corruptions of the original 
texts of Scripture, or make any alterations which affe@ the 
fenfe. 

Our author, having taken notice of feveral faults in the 
common verfion of the Bible, makes the following obferva- 
tions relative to a new tranflation, 


‘It has been afked, Whether the prefent xra could furnifh a 
proper number of perfons better qualified for this undertaking 
than the begining of the laft age. I do not hefitate in replying 
in the aflirmative. There was indeed a time, about the middle of 
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the1aft century, when Oriental literature very eminently flourithed 
in thefe kingdoms, and was a)moft carried to its utmoft degreé of 
perfection by thofe fhining lights, the Waltons, ‘the Pocockes, 
the Caftles, the Clarkes, and others. Thefe would undoubtedly 
have approved themfelves to have been greater mafters by the exe- 
cution of the tafk: but the anarchy which then prevailed, was 
not a time favourabie to she ne ee i it was, however, pro- 
duétive of a more extenfive public good, by occafioning the publi- 
cation of the original text, with all the ancient verfions of the’ 
Eaft ; a work, which has done more credit to this mation than any 
other production of the Englifh prefs. But, to return to the 
queftion ; thofe who will not grant the fuperiority to the prefent 
generation, will, at leaft, furely allow an equality; and muft 
withal acknowledge, that we are poffeffed of advantages, to which 
thofe of a former age were utter ftrangers. Befides the Polyglot 
not then exifting, feveral old Eaftern verfions not known, to fay 
nothing of the MSS. of the text not thought of; there have fince 
appeared a great number of judicious critics in the different 
parts of Europe, who either profefledly writing on the fubject, or 
only incidentally (as Chronologers, Natural Hiltorians, Travellers, 
and others,) have thrown great light on the facred records, Thefe 
helps would indtbitably not be contemned by the approved tranf- 
lator ; who, befides his more general acquaintance with univerfal 
{cience, would be free from the fhackles, which not long fince con- 
fined the opinions of ali the learned (not excepting the great Po- 
©cocke himfelf) in refpect to the integrity of the Hebrew text. 

‘ Is it pretended that the times will not beara new verfion ? 
I anfwer by another queftion. Is the temper of the people of thefe 
days totally different from that of their anceftors, at the diftance 
of fix generations ? On the introduction of the prefent verfion into 
eur churches in the year 1611, we read of no tumult, clamour, 
nor difcontent. The fame pacific difpofition prevailed in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth ; when more than one new tranflation 
received the royal fanétion. To afcend higher, would be as unne- 
ceflary, as to controyert the axiom, that &milar caufes always pro- 
duce fimilar effects. The godly, the learned, the ingenuous, would 
doubtlefs rejoice ; the gay, the thoughtlefs, the voluptuous, would 
ftill continue uninterefted and unaffected : but the Caviller, the Scep. 
tic, and the Deift, would hereby find the ftharpeft and moft truft 
arrows of their quiver blunted ; and the illiterate vulgar, who al- 
ways depart reluctantly from old inftitutions, would foon be re~ 
conciled ; when, inftead of an invafion of their property they 
experienced that the old debafed coin -was only called in, in order 
that they might be repaid in new, of true Sterling value, 

‘ The minds of the people cannot hereby be unfettled. All the 
leading articles of religion will remain undifturbed; neither will 
the ground of their faith or praétice be ever fo remotely affetted. 
If there be any foundation for this plea, it feems to me (with due 
deference to government may I be underftood to hint it!) to be 
derived from'the legiflature itfelf ; which, in its aéts of perpetual 
duration, does not appear.to allow fufficiently for the mutability 
of human affairs, or the changes incident to time: whereas were 
it enacted, that thefe aéts fhould all be revifed at the diftance of 
half a century, many of the inconveniences complained of would 
no longer exift, and the almoft facred veneration the peo have 
for things, which not their merit, but antiquity. alone, has con- 
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fecrated, would gradually fubfide, and leave no traces in their 
minds. 
_ © But may not the eagernefs for reformation carry matters to 
too great a length? Innovations, it is confefled, are often danger- 
ous; and the fpirit of zealots, the moft uncontroulable of any 
other: but in this cafe, the bounds will he clear and diftinét; 
and there would be no caufe to fear, when the cpaudinan ex- 
prefly fet forth the limits of its extent, that cool and difcreet fub- 
jects would overleap them. But, to give the argument its full 
{cope: would the innovator herewith reft fatisied ? Would he not 
defire after this a revifal of the Liturgy, with the XXXIX Arti- 
cles; and proceed from ecclefiaftical, to civil, matters? Thefe are 
not neceflary, perhaps not probable, confequences: but allowin 
they were; what nobler objeét could the parliament, could the 
convocation, have under their contemplation, than the petitions 
of ferious and well difpofed men; prefented, at proper intervals, 
with becoming humility ; praying, not to be releafed (as in a Jate 
inftance) from the bands by which fociety is united, but that 
means might be devifed the moft efficacious for quieting their con- , 
{cientious fcruples, and fetting them forward in the way of reli- 
gious improvement? 

‘ Laftly ; How is this motion to be made, and who will under- 
take it? If the convocation fate, it ought perhaps to originate 
there. But, if it were not judged expedient to apply to the fove- 
vereign to convene the houfes for that purpofe, the venerable 
bench of bithops might eafily agree among themfelves, to take an 
opportunity in the vifitation of their refpeétive diocefes, to col- 
lect the fentiments of the clergy, (and of fome.of the laity toa 
perhaps,) on this point : and, as the general report (it is prefumed) 
could not but be favourable, any one of their lordthips afterwards 
making the motion, his majefty haying previoufly confented, an 
aét would moft probably be obtained, without a fingle divifion in 
either part of the fenate.’ 


We agrce with this writer in regard to the expediency of a 
new tranflation ; but, at the fame time, we are deeply fenfi- 
ble of the difficulty of finding a number of men properly 
qualified for this arduous undertaking, which requires a per- 
fect knowledge of the Orienta! languages, an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the cuftoms and manners of antiquity, a facred love 
of truth, fuperior to the influence of party prejudices and 
fyftematical opinions, an uncommon fhare of indaftry, ac- 
curacy, and judgment, and, above all, the art of writing in 
a pure and manly ftyle, of exprefling the fuli fenfe and import 
of the original, with that natural fimplicity, that unaffected 
grandeur, that air of divinity, for which the facred writers 
are defervedly admired. 

We mention purity of ftyle in particular, becaufe we think 
it an eflential article in a tranflation of the Scriptures, and 
becaufe we have feen if too much neglected by tranflators of 
diftinguifhed learning. Some have debafed the facred writers 
by mean and vulgar expreflions, others have given them ana 
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air of pedantry, and others have made them fpeak in the lan- 
guage of florid and fantaftical declaimers. 

- As the book of Job has been the fubje& of many critical 
enquiries, and there is ftill room for more (for the ‘points. in 
debate are by no means determined), Dr. Durell makes the 
following remarks on the nature of that. compofition, the au- 
thor, and the time when it may be fuppofed to have been ° 


¢ Whether fuch a perfonage as Job ever exifted, is a matter of 
very doubful difputation. ‘The affirmative fide of the queftion ap- 
pears probable, when we find him ranked by Ezekiel with Noah 
and Daniel, and referred to by St. James. But on the other hand, 
the filence of Méfes and all fucceeding hiftorians concerning him 
is apt to induce the contrary opinion. The prophet might perhaps 
chufe to mention Job preferable to Abraham, or any other righ- 
teous man, becaufe the book had lately been publifhed, and par- 
ticularly becaufe Job is there reprefented as having obtained his 
deliverance (as the two others had done, one from the flood, the 
other from the den of lions) by his righteoufnefs. This fuited the 
prophet’s argument ; and the inftance would equally ferve his pur- 
ofe, whether the character were real or fictitious. ‘The fame holds 
ikewife in regard to St. James; who, wanting to recommend pa- 
tience by an example, would naturally refer his countrymen to 
this book. But had there ever been fuch a perfon as Job, it has 
been thewn in the laft note that he mult have been in all probabi- 
lity a cotemporary with Abraham *; and as he is faid to have been 
an Idumean, (or an inhabitant of Arabia Deferta, which bordered 
upon Canaan,) it might be expected that there would have been 
fome intercourfe between thefe great and good men; that Abra- 
ham in his journeys to Egypt would have taken an opportunity of 
doing him honour, as he did to Melchifedec, or that Job would 
gladly have embraced any opportunity of making himfelf known 
to ‘the father of the faithful.’ The fame may be faid in regard 
to the fucceeding patriarchs, if he be fuppofed to have lived later, 
But if we bring him down to the time of Mofes, (which is the 
lateft period that can be affigned) it will appear ftill more extraor- 
dinary, that he, who lived in fight of Mount Sinai, fhould have 
continued to walk ftill by the light of nature only, when he muit 
have had fenfible demonftration of ‘God's revelation of his will, 
and might have put himfelf under the more immediate direction 
of Jehovah. Befides; what would make Job’s character ftill more 
extraordinary is, that he fhould always have retained his integrity 
amid{t the contagion of bad example; for the wild Arabs, from 
the days of Ifhmael to thefe days, have uniformly Been rovers and 
freebooters, as was predicted of them, Gen. xvi. 12. 

‘ Whereas if. we fuppofe this poem to be merely of the dramatic 
kind, (the effential requifites of which it has) it would anfwer the 
author's purpofe beft to create a fubject, that hiftoric truth might 
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€# Ch. xlii.16. After this Fob lived an hundred and forty years. From 
this datuin we may fix the zra in which Job may be fuppofed to 
have lived; viz. about the time of Abraham. For moft of the 
patriarchs, whofe ages are recorded by Mofes, lived in that pe- 


riod to about this age.’ 
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not eneternats him in any circumftance conducing to the end he 
ropofed. 

«Now if we fuppofe the author to have been a Jew, and that he 
wrote his book with a defign of comforting his captive brethren, 
the book will be found perfeétly confiftent with this hypothefis ; 

which is to fhew, that temporal evils are not always intended by 

Providence as punifhments for paft crimes, but alfo for trials of vir- 
tue, and for the benefit of inftruétive example to others; and that 

patience and fubmiflion to the will of heaven is both the indifpen- 

fable duty of perfons under affliétion, and the moft probable means 

of procuring them deliverance and reftoration. This exaétly qua- 

drates with the cafe of the Jews. They were carried to Babylon, 

not merely for the punifhment of their idolatries and wickednefs ; 

but alfo that they might be tried ‘ in the furnace of affliction,” 

which, * thoroughly purified them’ from idolatrous prattices at 

leaft; and with this farther view likewife, that the moft confpi- 

cuous part of the then known world might be more acquainted 

with their hiftory and their facred books, which contained both 

the paft difpentations of God's particular providence, and his fu- 

ture defigns with refpeét to mankind. They were alfo taught by 

their prophets to look for a reftoration after a ftated period, and 

exhorted to wait patiently and> quietly till the change thould 

come. 

‘ It is furprizing that the name of the author of fo excellent a 
compofition fhould always have been concealed from the world, 
What his motives for fuch concealment were, and who he was, it 
would be loft time to inquire, as it is now perhaps impoflible ta 
difcover. That he wrote about the time of the captivity appears 
to me clearly from the many Chaldee words, and Chaldee termi- 
nation of Hebrew words throughout’ the book: but a ftill more 
forcible argument is the frequent indireét allufion to the Pentateuch 
and other books of the Jewifh canon; whereby the aythor inad- 
vertently betrays himfeif.’ : 

Our author enlarges on this point, and endeavours to prove 
by an indudiion of particulars, that the book in queftion 
could not have béen written till about the time of the Baby-- 
lonifh captivity. The texts which he produces, in confirma- 
tion of his opinion, were colleéted, as he informs us, by a 
late ingenious clergyman. We fhall cite a few of them. 


© Chap. i. 1. ‘The land 9f Uz.is mentioned, Lam. iv 21. “ Q 
daughter of Edom, that dwellett in the land of Uz.” The Edom- 
ites fettled in Arabia ; and Uz, as appears from this paflage, was a 
part of that country: thus the place was called in the time of the 
captivity.” 

The perfon who gave name to the country moft probably 
Jived many ages before the captivity. See Gen. x. 23. xxxvi, 
28. ‘The words of Jeremiah, therefore, only inform us, that 
there was a place called Uz in the time of that prophet, not 
how early it might bear that name. . 


* Chap. iii. 16 “* As an hidden untimely birth hadI not been ; as 
jnfants which never faw light.” This feems to be an improvement 
upon Pf. lviii. 8. « As the untimely fruit of a woman, let them 
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not fee the fun.” b 53, untimely fruit, is the word in both 


laces.” 
7 Chap. v. 4. “* They are crufhed in the gate.”” So Prov. xxii. a2. 


s* Neither opprefs the afflicted in the gate," Gate is ufed in both 
places to fignify a court of juftice.’ | 

* Chap. vii. 2. * As the hireling expeéteth hig wages.” The 
law of Mofes fays, Lev. xix. 13, “ The wages*of the hireling, 
C20 myo, the words arethe fame) fhall not abide with 
thee.” ' 


‘ Chap. x. 9. * Thou haft made me as the clay, and wilt thoy 
bring me into the duft again ?” which feems to be an allufion to 
thefe words, “* Duft thou art, and unto duft fhall thou return.” 

§ Chap. xi..19. ** Thou fhalt lie down, and none fhall make 
thee afraid.” ‘This feems to be taken from Lev. xxvi.6, “ Ye 
fhall lié down, and none {hall make you afraid.” ; 

* Chap. xii. 24. ** He caufeth them to wander in a wildernefs, 
where there is no way.” So Pfalm cvii. 40. “ And caufeth them 
to wander in the wildernefs, where there is no way.” The words 
of the Pfalm are allowed to refer to the wandering of the children, 
of Ifrael in the wildernefs..--The words of the original are the 
fame in thefe two places. | 

‘ Chap. xxii. 6. ‘* Thou haft taken a pledge from thy brother 
for nought, and hath ftripped the naked of their cloathing.” This 
is a plain allufion to Exod. xxii. 26,2,. ‘“ If thou at all take thy 
neighbour’s raiment to pledge, thou thalt deliver it unto him by 
that the fun goeth down: for that is his only covering; it is his 
raiment for his fkin: wherein fhall he fleep?” The crime objected” 
to Job is, that he had taken a pledge. The Jewith law. made this 
criminal. This appears only from the Jewith law, which fuppofes: 
the pledge, to be the raiment, the only covering.’ 

¢ Chap. xxix. 6. “* The rock poured me out rivers of oil.” Pere 
haps this may be taken out of Deut. xxxii. 13. * He made him 
to fuck honey out of the rock, and oil out of the flinty rock.” And 
what is very remarkable, (v.22, 23.) ‘* My fpeech dropped upon 
them, and they waited for me as the rain, and opened their mauth 
wide as for the latter rain,” feems taken from the fame chapter. 
v.2. § My doétrine thall drop as the rain, my fpeech fhall dittil 
as thedew.” * A fir 

¢ Chap. xxxvi. 8. * If they (i.e. kings.) be bound in fetters—~ 
he openeth their ear to difcipline :—and if they obey, they thail 
fpend their days in profperity.” This was the cafe’ of Manafleh, 
who was carried bound to Babylon, and upon his repentance, re- 
ftored to his kingdom. See 2 Chron. xxxili. 11, 12, 13.” ' 

¢ Chap. xli. 4. ** Wilt thou take him for a fervant for ever?” 
Exod. xxvi. 6. ‘* He fhall ferve him for ever.” The expreflion is 
very particular, and fignifies in both places, to bea part of the 
family. 

Dr. Durell produces many other paffages from the book of 
Job, which appear to have a reference to other parts of the 
facred writings; and from thefe, and other circumftances 
above mentioned, he concludes, that the author was a Jew, 
and that he lived after the days of Mofes, or about the time 
pf the captivity, 
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Some ftrefs has always been laid on allufions to Mofaic. 
rites and circumftances of the Jewith hiftory, by thofe wri- 
ters who have difputed againft the great antiquity of the 
book of job; yet thefe allufions have been confidered by 
others as very faint and ambiguous. Neither Peters nor 
Schultens could fee them. And in points of this nature there 
is frequently more fancy than argument. Our author, how- 
ever, has- produced a greater number of paflages from the 
Book of Job, which feem to have been taken from other 
parts of the facred writings, than any former critic; and the 
whole forms a ftrong prefumptive evidence i in favour of the opi- 
nion he adopts. 

The book of Job is written with uncommon elegance, and 
fpblimity of fentiment, Some therefore may think, that it is 
of a more early date than the era which is here affigned, efpe- 
cially as the Janguage of Mofes is the very purity of the He- 
brew tongue *. But let us fee what writers among the Jews 
lived about the time of the captivity. 

Habakkuk is fuppofed to have prophefied in Jofiah’s time. 

Zephaniah fays himfelf, that he prophefied i in the days of 
Jofiah. Now from the end of Jofiah’s reign to the captivity, 
there were not above twenty-three years. 

Joel is fuppofed by fome writers + to have been contempo- 
rary with Zephaniah; but this-is not certain. 

Jeremiah furvived the deftru€tion of Jerufalem, which he 
had foretold and tamenrTep. 

Daniel, according to the account he gives of himfelf, was 
carried into Babylon im the third year of the reign of Jehoia- 
kim, king of Judah ; and was there during the whole capti- 
vity : how long he lived afterwards we are not informed. 

Ezekic! began to prophefy in the fifth year of Jehoiachin’s 
captivity, and continued his miniftry above twenty-five years. 

Obadiah foretells the deftru€tion of Idumaa by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, after he had deftroyed Jerufalem. He plainly {peaks 
of the captivity as paft, when he prophefied. Ch. i. 11. 

Haggai commences his prediétions in the fecond year of 
Darius, and encourages the Jews to rebuild the temple at 
Jerufalem, under the vondu& of Zerubbabel and Jefhua. 

Zechariah was contemporary with Haggai, and prophefied 
after the captivity. 

Malachi, the laft of the prophets of the Old Teftament, 
appears to have lived a confiderable time. after the temple was 
rebuilt ; for he reproves the people for polluting it. 
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From this account of the later prophets, we find, that. the 
Jewifh writers, who are known to have lived about the begin- 
fling of the captivity, were Habakkuk, Zephaniah (and poffi- 
bly Joel) Jeremiah, Daniel, Ezekiel, and Qbadiah. And from 
hence we may fee the ftate of the Jewith language at that pee 
riod. But whether. there is a probability that the book of Job 
might be the produétion of any one of thefe writers, or not, 
we fhall not here enquire. ‘The learned reader, if he thi 

it worth his while to enter into a difquifition of this kind, may 
difcufs the fubjeé at his leifure. 

[ Yo be continued, ] 
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VII. The Beauties of Englith Profe: being a fele® ColleBion of 
Moral, Critical, aud Entertaining Paffages, difpofed in the Mans 
mer of Effays, Se. 4 Vols, szme. 125. Robinfon. 


HE articles which compofe this large colleftion, are, in 

general, the moft ingenious and approved paflages of the 
Englith profe writers of greateft eminence. In felecting them, 
we muft acknowlege, that the compiler has very happily ftu- 
died to promote the inftruétion and entertainment of his read 
ers; and it is againft the admiffion of only a very few, of a 
trivial nature, that any objection can be made. ‘The work is 
divided alphabetically into twenty-three books; and the fub- 
jects are arranged in the fame manner in chapters and fetions, 
Religion, philofophy, the laws and conftitution of England, 
with a great variety of mifcellaneous topics relative to tafte 
and learning, are treated of in this collection, from which the 
multiplicity of paffages that attrac our regard, render it ex- 
tremely difficult for us to determine with which of all the ex- 
tracts we fhall prefent our readers, as a fpecimen of the work. 
We fhall fix, however, on one of the fubje&s which have the 
greateft connection with the nature of a Review, and lay be- 
fore them remarks on fome of the beft poets, both ancient 
and modern. 

‘ It is manifeft, that fome particular ages have been more 
happy than others, in the production of great men, and all 
forts of arts and fciences; as that of Euripides, Sophocles, 
Ariftophanes, and the reft, for ftage poetry amongit the Greeks 5 
that of Auguftus for heroick, lyrick, dramatick, elegiaque, 
and indeed all forts of poetry, in the perfons of Virgil, Ho- 
race, Varrius, Ovid, and many others; efpecially if we take 
into that century the latter erid of the Common-wWealth, 
wherein we find Varro, Lucretius, and Catullus; and at the 
fame time lived Cicero, Salluft, and Cafar. A famous age in 
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modern times for learning in every kind, was that of Lorenz@ 
ade Medici and his fon Leo X, wherein painting was revived, 
and poetry flourifhed, and the Greek language was reftored. 

« Examples in all thefe are obvious: but what I would ine 
fer is this, That in fuch an age, ’tis poflible fome great genius 
may arife to equal to any of the ancients, abating only for the 
Janguage ; for great contemporaries whet and cultivate each 
other; and mutual borrowing, and commerce, makes the 
common riches of learning, as it does of civil government. 

* But fuppofe that Homer and Virgil were the only poets of 
their fpecies, and that Nature was fo much worn out in pro- 
ducing them, that fhe is never able to bear the like again; yet 
the example only holds in heroick poetry. In tragedy and fa- 
tire, l-offer myfelf to maintain againft fome of our modern 
critics, That this age and the latt, particularly in England, 
have excelled the ancients in both thefe kinds. | 

* Thus I might fafely confine myfelf to my native country: 
but if I would only crofs the feas, I might find in France a 
living Horace and a Juvenal, in the perfon of the admirable 
Boileau, whofe numbers are exccllent, whofe expreflions are 
noble, whofe thoughts are juft, whofe language is pure, whofe 
fatire is pointed, and whofe fenfe is clofe. What he borrows 
from the ancients, he repays with ufury of his own in coin as 
good, and almoft as univerfally valuable; for feiting prejudice 
and partiality apart, though he is our enemy, the ftamp of a 
Louis, the patron of arts, is not much inferior to the medal 
@f an Auguftus Cefar. Let this be faid without entering into 
the interefts of faGtions and parties, and relating only the 
bounty of that king to men of learning and merit : a praife fo 
juft, that even we who are his enemies, cannot refufe it to 
him. 
¢ Now if it may be permitted me to go back again to the 
confideration of epique poetiy, I have confefled that no man 
hitherto has reached, or fo much as approached to the excel- 
lencies of Homer or Virgil ; I muft farther add, that Statius, 
the beft veifificator next Virgil, knew not how to defign after 
him, though he had the model in his eyes ; that Lucan is 
wanting both in defign and fubjeé&, and is befides too full of 
heat and affeGiion ; that among the moderns, Ariofto neither 
defigned juftly, nor obferved any unity of action or compafs of 
time, or moderation im the vaftnefs of his draught: his ftyle 
is luxurious, without majefty or decency ; and his adventures 
without the contpafs of nature and poffibility. Taffo, whofe 
defign was regular, and who obferved the rules of unity in 
zime and place more clofely than Virgil, yet was not fo happy 
in his adtion ; ; he confefigs himfelf to haye been too lyrical, 
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that is, to have written beneath the dignity of heroick vere, 
in his epifodes of Sophronia, Erminia, and"Armida ; his flory 
is not fo pleafing as Ariofto’s; he is too. flatulent foretinesy 
and fometimes too dry ; many times unequal, ‘and almoit al- 
ways forced ; and befides,; is full of conceptions, points of e 
gram, and wistickns ¢ ; all which are not only below the dignity 
of heroick verfe, but contrary to its nature. Virgil and Homer 
have not one of them: and thofe who are guilty of fo boyifh 
an ambition in fo grave a fubje&,.are {o far from being con 
fidered as heroick poets, that they ought to be turned. dowa 
from Homer to Anthologia, from Virgil to Martial and Owen’s 
Epigrams, and from Spen(er to Flecno, that is, from the top 
to the bottom of all poctry. But to return to Tafio ;. he bor= 
rows from the invention of Boyardo, and in his alseraciin of 
his poem, which is infinitely the worft, imijates, Homer fa 
very fervilely, that (for example) he gives the king of Jerufa- 
lem fifty fons, only becaufe Homer had befterred the like num- 
ber on king Priam ; he kills the youngeft in the fame .manter, 
and has provided his hero with a Patroclus, under anothec 
name, only to bring him back to the wars, when his friend 
was killed. The French have performed nothing in this kind, 
which is not below thofe two Italians, and fubjeét to a thous 
fand more reflections, without examining their St, Louis, their 
Pucelle, or their Alarique. The Englifh have only to boaft of 
Spenfer and Milton, who neither of them wanted either ge- 
nius or learning to have been perfe& poets, and yet both of 
them are liable to many cenfures, For there is no uniformity 
in the defign of Spenfer ; he aims at the accomplifhment ef — 
no one action ; he raifes up a heroe for every one of his ad- 
ventures ; and endows each of them with fome particular mo- 
ral virtue, which renders them all equal, without. fabordina- 
tion or preference. Every one is moft valiant in his own fe- 
gend; only we muft do them the juftice to obferve, that mag- 
nanimity, which is the chara&er of Prince Arthur, fhines 
through the whole poem, and fuccours the’reft, when they 
are in diftrefs, ‘The original of every knight was then living 
in the court of qucen Elizabeth ; and he.attribited to each of 
them that virtue whith he thonght moft confpicuous in thears 
an ingenious piece of flattery, though it turned not much to - 
his-account. Had he lived to finifh his poem, in the fix re- 
maining legends, it had certainly been more of a pieces but. 
could not have been perfec, becaufe the model was not true. 
But Prince Arthur, or his chief patron, Sir Philip Sidney, 
whom he intended to make happy by the marriage of his Glo- 
riana, dying before him, deprived the poet both of means and 
fpirit to accomplifh his defign, For the relt, his obfolete lane. 
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guage, and ill choice of his ftanza, are faults but of the fé+ 
cond magnitude : for notwithftanding the firft, he is ftill intel- 
ligible, at leaft after a little practice ; and for the laft, he is the 
more to be admired, that labouring under fuch a difficulty, 
his verfes are fo numerous, fo various, and fo harmonious, 
that only Virgil, whom he profeffedly imitated, has furpafied 
him among the Romans, and only Mr. Waller among the 
Englifh.’ 

The literary fame of the authors from whom thefe volumes 
are extracted, is fo refpe€table, that probably from that cir 
cumitance alone, the public will be inclined to form a pre- 
fumptive opinion of the intrinfic merit of the work ; and we 
fhall only obferve, that in this cafe, their judgment will not be 
mifguided by fuch a predileftion. For the great variety of 
fubjeéts, both of an inftructive and entertaining kind, which 
the compiler has here amaffed together, with the elegant ftyle 
in which they are generally written, muft render this colle&tion 
a fele& mifcellany in the libraries of thofe who have a tafte for 
polite learning. 





VIII. Ob/erwations on the Caufes of the Diffolutenef: which reigns 
among the lower Claffés of the People, &c. Alfo an Account of 
_ the Humanity and Policy of the Marine Society, now foliciting an 
Incorporation—The State of the London Workboufe, and the 
Ufefulne/s and Piety of the Magdalen-Hofpital, &&c. With a 
 Propofal for new regulating of Bridewell, &c. Likewife a Plan 
Jor preventing the extraordinary Mortality of the Children of the 
labouring Poor in London and Weftminfter. By Jonas Hans 
way, E/q. 410. 2s. Rivington. 


A Meeruss the numerous patriots with whom the prefent 

times abound, it is rare to meet with one who really has 
the welfare of his country at heart, independent of felfith mo- 
tives.. The writer of the letters before us, however, feems 
to be a real well-wifher to his country, and to have beftowed 
no fimall thare of attention in confulting its interefts. The 
principal purpofe of thefe letters is the appropriation of Brides 
well to the fole purpofe of punifhing or reforming young de- 
linquents. Previous to his arguments on this head, Mr. Han- 
way confiders the ftate of the lower clafs of youth in this coun- 
try, which, by his connection with the Marine Saciety he had 
an opportunity of becoming acquainted with, and the account 
he gives of the moft indigent part of the metropolis is fuch, 
as muft induce every fenfible man to with for fome method of 
rendering them better members of the community. That a 


| great part of their mifbehaviour is owing to their never having 
had 
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had their duty properly inculcated-to them, appears pretty, 
clearly from the different difpofitions of the boys, which have 
been provided for by the Marine Society, ‘ It wasa pleafure, 
fays Mr. Hanway to fee thefe Northern boys fo virtuoufly in- 
clined ; it was natural to wifh to befriend them, becaufe they 
were virtuous, whilft the heart bled to behold how deficient. 
thofe were to whom we were nearer allied by acquaintance 
and neighbourhood.’ 

‘ You will form an idea of the difference when [ tell you, 
that they were ready and candid in their anfwers, feeming to 
have no motive for deceit, nor inclination for lying ; they 
could all repeat their prayers, the Belief, and the Command- 
ments ; they were mafters of their Catechif, and, as well.as 
I remember, they could all read; their deportment in general 
was fober, none of them being given to fwearing ; and thofe 
who were not fupplied with the fociety’s cloathing in any of 
the Northern parts, from whence they were fhipped, appeared 
however, decently clad,’ 

¢ You may eafily imagine, that my curiofity was excited to 
enquire from what caufe this could proceed, and I found that 
in the Northern parts of this ifland, young perfons were bred 
up in the fear of ‘God, and my poor friends in and about this 
metropolis in no fear at all. ‘Thofe young people had been 
trained, by the parochial clergy from their infancy to reve« 
rence the fabbath-day, to fpeak truth, to honour their pa- 
rents, their mogiftrates, and teachers. If you afk me, how 
it fared with the other; with refpe& to our clergy, I muft re- 
fer you to our cuftoirs, not to our laws ; to what is praétifed, 
not to what is uhderftood. There was evidently no want of 
aGtivity of perfon, good-nature, or native bravery, and the 
few who had been under any decént tutelage were docile, in- 
genuous, and perhaps, equal to the youth of any part of. the 
world. Many.of thefe are what we vulgarly call good boys s 
but in general, evil communication, like a blaft in the veget- 
able creation, which deftroys the labour of the hufbandman, 
had fmutted their morals: indeed, I found many poor boys, 
particularly in'thefe cities, in a very fad condition ; fome by 
the early lofs of their parents, fome through the misfortune 
of not having received any inftruction; fome by being vaga- 
bonds, and ‘a ‘habit of idleriefs, and others by keeping the 
moft wicked company. in the moft wicked part of thefe kings 
doms, were hardened in iniquity at a very ‘early age. The 
effe&t in both cafes correfponded with the caufe,’ 

Our author is of opinion, that by removing the arts mafters 
(weavers, &c.) and dividing Bridewell into cells for the purpofe 
of reformation, much benefit may accrue to the public. 
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By means of this regulation, delinquents (who are now als. 


lowed to 2flociate together) might be kept feparate, an 
would undoubtedly reap more advantage from the admoni- 
tions which might be. given them, than-from the cona 
verfation of each other; for if while they affemble. together, 
there is but one among them ‘of more vitiated principles than 
the reft, the confequence of his intercourfe with them will tod 
generally prove,a bar.againft their repentance. | 
Mr. Hanway mentioning a view be has taken of Tothill- 
fields Bridewell, relates an inftance of the impolicy of the me- 
thod hitherto-practifed. ‘* A boy of about thirteen years of 


aige was committed. to this prifon for picking a gentlemian’s 


pocket of a watch. His father came to vifit him, and. with 
tears ftreaming down to his hoary beard, he implored the Al- 
mighty to give his fon a due fenfe of his offence, that the pu- 
nifiment of imprifonment might reform him, After reco- 
vering from the agony of his grief, he expoftulated calmly 
with his child, who with tears of contrition acknowledged his 
guilt, and promifed. amendment this converfation paffed in 
the commog_ yard. Near him ftood the hardened villain, at 
whofe inftigation the poor boy had committed the crime, he 
began immediately to pafs his ill-timed jefts, endeavouring to 
make the boy afhamed of his penitential forrow, obferving to 
him, that if he wanted courage he would never make a man. 
A boy may be eafily led to imagine, that there is virtue in 
courage, though it be employed in thieving, and upon this 
principle, many a youth has been prompted to hazard his 
heck, and, what is more horrible, to die at the gallows, as if 
he had no-faith in the terrors of a judgment to come,’ 

It may, perhaps, be objected, that by following the prefen¢ 
mode much good accrues to the community from. the number 
of boys who are trained up to induftry during their appren- 
ticefhip to the arts-mafters'in Bridewell, and that this is more 
thati a balance for the difadvantages complained of. We allow, 
that fome benefit arifes from the prefent regulation, but if this 
advantage might be obtained by any other method the objeftion 
to the alteration vanifhes, Probably, the fame number of 
boys, might, ‘at no great expence, be put apprentice to the 
weaving trade, which is not now in fo high eftimation, as 
that a large fee muft be given to engage a mafter to teach it 
and, as our author properly obferves, * no lad can be render- 
ed more fober for being afflociated with a number ; the con- 
trary generally happens.’ ‘ If the Bridewell apprentices,’ adds 
he, ‘ lived in a detached domeftic way, they. would become 
better citizens ; the congregating numbers creates diffipation 3 
and-it is but lately that the Bridewell-boys were the terror, ra- 
ther 
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ther than the-delight, of thele cities.’ “Me.Eanway enume- 
rates many particulars to be attended to .in management 
— of the ek ib ap in Bridewell, Should. his. of keeping 
them feparate be adopted ; but thefe we have not room to eas 
large upon. 

Mr. Hanway thinks, that one of the concomitant caufes of 
the frequency of our executioiis is tlie little impreffion whith — 
thefe make on the common {pe@ator ; aod thinks, . that if the 
' cart had a tilt of black, dnd:the sheriffs, with. their deputies, 
and the civil officers, were clothed in fome well-contrived garb 
of diftin@ion, either fcarlet or black, it would retidér’ "execu 
tions much more awful. For our-parts, we believe the effec 
would be ftill the fame; we fee daily how little the folemni 
of a funeral jis regarded, and if the depriving a criminal 
life publicly, makes little impreffion on the fpeGators, ‘the 
farce of proceffion will fcarcely increafe it.“ _ * 

Our author, in refle&ing on the prefent manners, arraigns 
the prevailing tafte for expenfive amufement, which is fo ap- 
parent amongft the higher ranks.of people.. He confiders the 
various kinds of luxury which encreafe the prices of the ne- 
ceffaries of life ; but herein we are not always of his opinion. 
For inftance, we cannot but fmile to find that one of thofe 
things which he tells us hang on his heart, is the cuftom of . 
drinking tea, ‘ which carries,’ fays he,'* all our fugar down 
our own throats, and will not allow foreigners to have any of 
this artic'e from us.? Now where would be the wifdom~of 
parting with one neceffary of life ig: change for fome other, 
or perhaps, for fome article of luxury? That fugar and tea 
are neceflaries, it is no difficult matter to prove. Though'Mr. 
Hanway probably poffeffes a fufficient degree of patriotifin’ to 
fet a good example; yet we are doubtful whether he will be 
able to difcover a cheaper and more wholefome breakfa‘. ° 

Mr. Hanway believes, that the great number of hotifes 
where intoxicating liquors are fold inticé the people from their 
labour ; but does he not put the caufe for the effet? Does 
not the number of cuftomers caufe the ‘number of houfes to 
be increafed, inftead of ttie cuftomers being increafed ‘by the 
- houfes ?-The number of thefe laft,; therefore, can-be no “evil; 
fince were it decreafed one half, -or ftil* more, each ‘houfe °, 
would be only fo much the more frequentéd. We heartily 
fabferibe, however, to our author’s option, that * theré as 
too much reafon to believe that public’'Houwfes and’ placés’ of 
amufement, operate fatally'on the morals of ‘the’ people, and 
will, probably occafion many diftrefsfal' fcenes: perhaps, “if 
ale houfes were fhut up by nine o’clock, and taverns by eleven, 
and ho:public: houfe permitted below:the furfate of the earth, 
thieving would be more reftrained.”__ ae 
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We fhall difmifs this ‘article with repeating our approbation 
6f Mr. Hanway’s public fpirit, and wifh that his propofals 
may be properly confidered by thefé whom it more particularly 


concerns, 
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IX. Natura, Philofophia, &8 Ars in Coneerdia. Or Nature, Phi- 


lofophy, and Art in Friendfbip. An Effay. By W. Cauty, 
Cabinet-maker. Sv0. 2s, Nicoll. 


HAT were Mr. Cauty’s reafons for putting a Latin, aS 
- well as an Englifh title, we are at a lofs.to guefs, as 
well as for his frequently making Latin quotations in his book. 
He furely could not do it in order to thew his learning 5; fince 
he feldom writes ten lines of Englith without grofly infringing 
the laws of grammar ; his Latin too is almoit unintelligible, 
and it is only by gueffing that we are able to find a meaning 
for fuch a paflage as * Fam nova projenius cale:’ we allow that 
thefe faults may not have weakened his arguments on the 
fubje&t he has canvafled ; but as he repeatedly affures us, 
that his letters on various and interefting fubjeéts. have ‘beer 
well received in the public papers, and as he frequently 
Jaunches out into remarks foreign to his fubje&, we cannot 
help teftifying our furprize at his very little fkill in writing on 
the plaineft matters. Perhaps Mr. Cauty may alledge, that 
we ought to bring proofs to fupport our accufation ; we fhall,, 
therefore, make an extraé& from the firft of thofe letters, which, 
he informs us, have been well received, and frankly confels, 
that, if our readers can trace any conneétion of reafoning, or 
difcover what the author aims at, they will be more intelligent 
than we pretend to be. ; 
’ ¢ Nemo vir magnus fine aliquo affliétu divino unquam.fuit. Tu//. 


‘If it be trae, that no pofition, either in philofophy or theo- 
logy, has hitherto been advanced, but has met with oppo- 
nents, and lamentable truth it is, that often the patrons of- 
oppofition to the moft excellent and obvious maxims which» 
tend to the good of fociety, find infinite numbers that efpoufe 
their caufe: the more ridiculous, the greater numbers. often 
follow them. From hence is feen the abfolute neceflity of go- 
vernment under proper laws and fanétions, and the infpeétion: 
and dirediion of virtuous, fteady, and intelligent meng fuch, 
and fuch only, are the glory and dignity of human nature f 
For though it be true, that feveral excellent perfonages have 
been harraffed all their life-times, and fuffered death at laft 
by defigning and felf-interefted men ; yet it-is as.certain, that’ 
the inward tranquillity, and eflential happinefs (both living 
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ahd dying) | of the former, is as fuperior to. the latter, as light 
and chearfulnefs-of mind is preferable to Egyptian nahi’. 
and horror.’ 

But to cothe to the clilef fubjed of the pamplilet : Mr. 
Cauty undertakes firft to demonftrate the neceffity and prac= 
ticability of building hotles proof againft fire and vermin ; 
and, not to proceed, we prelume, on falle principles, looks 
back to firft caufes, beginning as follows. 

‘ As in nature there are but. two principles, matter and 
motion, ahd this matter is either fluid, as air, fire, water; 
mercury, and oil; or fixed, as earth, metal, minerals, ftones, 
and diartonds, tibeke are no fenfible lualities refulting from 
any of thefe, but what arife from their modications, the caufe 
of which is owing to the figure, fize, magnitude, dnd poli i- 
tion of their conftituent particles; the right confideration of 
which is the immediate objeét' of an impartial enquirer, who 
has no other obje& but that of prefervirig the lives, of his fel- 
low-creatures, and being ufeful to fociety,’ 

_ We are here let down rather haittty from this metaphyfical 
height; for the next thing we are informed of is, that if ina 
foundation there be any loofe or marfhy ground, it fhould be 
well piled and planked, or have arches thrown over it, as was 
pradtifed in the foundation of St: Patll’s, London. Then tak- 
ihg occafion to find fault with the foundation of the, piers of 
Weftminfter- bridge, Mr. Cauty makes a digreffion, in order 
to tell us, that 800 feet from the notth end of it ftands Weft- 
minfter-hall ; that this is a ftrufture that raifes the admiration 
of all; that it was built by William Rufus, fon and fucceffor 
to William the Conqueror, about the year 1695 ; that it now 
is the feat of juftice, the different courts being held there 


that adjoining to this ftupendous hall, are both houfes of pare 


liament ; and that hard by itands that ancient and wonderful 
ftruure Weltminfter-abbey ; all which tends greatly to the 
edification of the, reader. 

From Weltminfter-bridge onr author proceeds to that of 
Black fryars, for building which, he (amongft others). gaye 
in a plan and eftimate. We have an account of this bon 
which, though it had not the preference, Mr. Cauty thinks it 
ought to have had. We come, at, length, to the (ubjec firft 
propofed, and the plan for that we are told, regatds pringipal | 
hakee arlenals, and merchants’ warchoufes, &c. &c, .not 
only i in Great Britain and Ireland, but, who could have thought 
it? through. the whole extent of the~Britith empire. ‘tn-this 
plan it is propofed, ‘that timber be ‘excluded: from all rdofs, 
floors, and ftair-cafes, that doors ‘and wintows be made‘ of 
iron, inftead of wood, and that cielings be made arched with 
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bricks and tarras: but the direGtions are much too long for us 
to lay before our readers, and we muft refer them for particu- 
lars to the book itfelf.. But if people ftill chufe to build their’ 
houfes after the prefent mode, Mr. Cauty recommends another 
method to fave millions of money, and a great number of lives, and 
to render Infurauce-offices of little ufé. Our readers are, no doubt, 
defirous to be informed what it is, and we fhall give it them 
in his own words, ! 

‘ As it is even in idea terrible, that fo many people fhould 
be permitted to fleep in the night all at the fame time in one 
houfe, without one or more awake, to be guardians, under 
Providence, of the reft, as it is praifed on fhipboard at fea 
by every captain, or mafter, unlefs he be a fool or an ideot * ; 
how much it would contribute to the eafe, happinefs, and ad- 
vantage of the whole family, efpecially the lord and mafter of 
it, if one or two [Tawvo, by all means, as one may keep the other 
awake ;|] of his: moft vigilant and trufty fervants were ap- 
pointed for that end; and had mafter-kéys, fuch as his lord 
or fquire’ [no great matter which, indeed,] were pleafed to truft 
him with, by which, both night and day,’ [while the refi are 
aflecp,| that fervant [or fervants] might examine every apart- 
ment of the houfe or houfes [as /ome people may have tao or 
, more) within and without doors, on all occafions whatever, 
hardly any feafons excepted; but moft of all when any work- 
men are about, or more particularly working in the houfe, 
But.above every other confideration imaginable, let this prin- 
cipally sake root, and be deeply engraved in the faithful memo- 
ries of our great people, that thefe precautions be for ever put 
in practice at all times and feafons, [both nights and days, holidays 
qd fabbaths not excepted—-when the carpenters and painters 
are juft going away, [who, we learn from hence, work on the 
fabbath. | 

* Ie is alfo moft ferioufly recommended to thefe faithful in. 
fpeftors, or guardians of the night, [and rhe day] that in every 
room they enter, they examine, with the ftrideft attention, 
every fire-place and its chimney and funnel, not only by the 
eye, but particularly by the fmell.’ 

After all this, good people, it muft be your own fault if 
your houfes be not preferved from fire. 

The other fubjeéts treated of in this effay are, how to con- 
ftrué& chimnies, fo that the fmoke cannot reverberate ; how to 


= 





* ¢ It is net in the leaft to be doubted, but that many fhips, with 
all their crews, &c. are utterly loft by intemperance and bad watch- 
men. ‘The firft renders good failors no better than fools; and if 
you bray a fool in a mortar, his folly will ftill be the fame. =~ 
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cure fmoaky chimnies, and how to: cleanfe. houfhold furnifure 
from vermin. - But whether or not Mr. Cauty’s dire&ions are 
to be relied on, experience only can determine.. We recom- 
mend to this author, that if he undertake ‘to write again, he 
will not write of himfelf in the plural number,’ as. one: cannot 
read with prepriety, " W. Cauty, Catiacr- mother 


ais 





X. Reflections on the General Treatment and Cure of Fevert. Su, 
zs. fewed, Elmfley. . 


pHs pamphlet i is a judicious performance, and evinces ‘the 

- author to be a perfon: of experience and obfervation,,.as 
well as of extenfive acquaintance with: medical writings, He: 
begins his reflections with a fhort account iof fevers in general, 
and their various fpecies ; after which, he treats briefly of all 
their fymptoms, and theri proceeds to the general remedies. 


Thefe he ranges under the different articles of bleeding, eme+. 


tics, camphor, caftor, faffron, valerian, contrayerva, neutra- 
lized acids, and, volatile alcali. He gives. his opinion in fa~ 
your of the total inefficacy of caftor, faffron, valerian, and 


contrayerva, notwithitanding the high. efteem in which their, 


febrifnge virtues have formerly been held by. phyficians, 

The indications in the cure of fevers, this author fuppofes, 
to, he the two following ; namely, to take off the fever by remov- 
ing. the fpafm, and to ftrengthen the, fyftem againft the .re- 
currence of the difeafe.. We fhall lay before our readers his 


method of putting a ftop to fevers at,their, commencement 5 
as, though not having the merit of muchjnovelty, it places: 


the practice in thofe difeafes in a clear. and. fuccing& view. 

‘ From the hiftory of fevers in all countries, it appears, 
that if by any mild efforts, a perfpiration. be promoted over 
the whole furface of the body, the fpafm ceafes; for I confi- 
der the fweat, as the confequence of the ceflation of fpafm, 
and of an equal free circulation of fluids through the extreme 
veflels being reftored ; frequently partial fweli break out about 
the face and trunk of the body, with veny. little. relief to the 


patient ; ; it is therefore neceflary to. proctre a general relaxa-. | 
tion of the capillary or extreme vellels, and thereby an uni- : 


yerfal perfpiration. 

* The moft relaxing topical application we know is warm 
water; and in this view it-has often been applied in fevers, . 
Dr. Gilchrift, among the moderns, was the firft who partica- 
- Jarly advifed warm*bathing ; for the fame intention, Dr. Chal- 
mers ordered warm bricks to be applied to the extremities ; 
and Dr. Drummond, among other judicious refleCtions, ad- 
| rg . - vifeg 
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vifes warm bathing, and warm fomentations. Warm bathin 
} never, tried ; but pediluvium, and the other methods of ap- 
plying warmth and moifture to the lower extremities, I have 
uled with fuccefs. ‘There are fame inconveniencies attending 
fomentations ; and from the danger the patient lies under of 
taking cold by the moifture, I have ufually preferred the ap= 
plication of warm bricks or tiles. Thefe are ordered to be 
firft heated at the fire, and then fuddenly immer fed in water, 
taken out while hot, wrapped jn flannel, and applied .to. ths 
feet, and at the fides of the legs. Thefe may be renewed at 
any time without fatiguing the patient’; the warmth of the 
bricks is very permanent, and by previous immerfion in water, 
they ‘continue afterwards to exhale’ a warm moifture, which I 
have obferyed, in this form of vapor, is much more relaxing’ 
and emollient than in the more concentrated ftate of warnt 
water. 

__ © This application however, alone, is not fufficient to remove 
the fever, or to take off the fpafm which fupports it : internal 
remedies are particularly to be relied upon, In a paroxyfm of 
fever, naufea and vomiting almoft univerfally come on towards 
thé conclufion of the cold fit, asa prelude to the hot fit and 
fweating ; and experience alfo evinces, that an emetic given 
during the cold fit, where no vomiting has° before arifen, will 
excite 4 vomiting, put an end to the cold, and bring on the 
hot fit the fame remedy given before the commencement of 
a paroxyfm, will excite vomiting and fweat, and thereby ‘to- 
tally prevent the formation of the paroxyfin, by obviating the 
fpafin upon which: it’ depends. Without entering minutely 
into the Site of ‘this connexion betwixt the ftomach and the 
fkin, we know the fa& is very univerfal; that after the aqcef- 
fion of navfea and vomiting, the extreme veffels on the fur- 
face of the body become relaxed, the fpafin fubfides, and per- 
fpiration enfues. If nature is thus falatary by her own ope- 
ration, let us affift her by ‘fome mild ‘and effeétual method ; 
the attempt is eafy under fuch a guide, and we have the beft 
rémedies in our hélds to effe@ the end required. 

 * Tt is upon this aggount that I have employed two fecions 
on the effedts of émetics, and’ the method of employing them 
in fevers ; it will therefore be unneceffary to add much on the 
fame fubje& here. I have remarked the falutary influence of. 
ihe naufea and vomiting, which are naturally excited in fevers, 
as‘well as the effects from an emetic thrown in as a remedy, 
and that emetic tartar in fmall dofes is the moft certain and 
efficacious of all this ¢la{s, - I thall now add, that with all the 


virtues of this antimonial preparation, when given alone, I 


eh frequently found it oft no benchit, fometimes encreafing 
debi. 
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debility without: diminifhing the | 
ration... I. was hence, ‘to, fant ey c : 
of. the emetic tartar, we . 
medy, the pan and contri eno. pf the. 
might. thereby more certainly be removed as 

¢ Of all the antifpaffnodics, eng the moft_ pow be 
and its operation belt afcerta ined ; te united. th e 
_ and gave them in fevers, Seer a emetic h had been e ps ite 
without opium, and likewife - a combined form, fo as 
caufe vomiting, without premifing any other chin 
the fuccefs which, fucceeded, confirmed. me in. ‘the Pp 

‘ Much has been argued about the proper time .o 
ing an emetic... Some.have, preferred, the end of. the. ¢¢ 
as the time when nature raifes 4 fpontaneous vomiting ; 
anfwers better in the beginning of the cold fit ; for the vomit: 
ing, whenever produced, ends the .cold, and brings on the 
hot fit and fweating; many, from a fuppofition that whenever 
a paroxyfm of fever proves fatal, it is in the cold fit, have pre- 
ferred the early adminiftration of a vomit on that account. 

‘ In all continued fevers, there are more or lefs remiffion 
and exacerbation; the evening exacerbation in particular is 
generally evident, and at the commencement or accefijon 
thereof, I would prefer the exhibition of a vomit ; this will, be 
generally about five or fix o’clock in the evening ; but as {pafm, 
to which the fubfiftence of fever may be imputed, exifts in g 
greater or lefs degree at all times during a fever, emetics.| may 
at any period be ‘afefal, if there be no fymptoms of inflam; 
mation, or of confiderable congeftion in the abdominal vif- 
cera: for if emetics are given in the hot. fit, they more im 
diately bring on the fweat; and if in the fweat, they increa t 
its freedom. I generally endeavour to procure, once at leat 
a free and full vomiting, where the ftate. of the patient will 
allow it; which, with the preceding naufea and fubieq 
{weat, in moft cafes, totally remove the prefent fpafm Py con= 
firi&tion of the fmall vefiels; and thus the ule of emetic tar. 
tar, with the other precautions, often produces a final folution 
of the fever; fometimes indeed it only caufes a remiffion, and 
then it alfo affords a fair opportunity to throw in the Peruvian 
bark, which may almcft univerfally be done with fafety and 
benefit, and thereby the fecond indication will.be anfwered.,.. 

_ © In whatever flage of fever thefe are adminiftered, the firft 
exhibition of emetic tartar is always more effectual than + 
fubfequent repetitions, which are often of no fervice .at 

Whether this be owing to.a certain. familiarity acquired by the 


fyftem from the medicine, or that every caufe of debility ate 
th 















veges and promotes the recurrence of fever, is not mat 
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the. fa& is certain; and therefore all the juvantia, whether 
they ‘evacuate by ftool or by vomit, if they do not give a findl 
folution very early, feldom tend to forte the difeafe, and 
fometimes they appear to protraé it. “I Nave alfo found, that 
they prove more beieficial at the beginning of a fever, than 
‘when the difeafe has continued for fome time. ’ This thews 
‘how dangerous it is to negleé the earlieft opportunities of ex- 
hibiting the proper remedies in the’ firft coming’on of a fever, 
as fio delay can be compenfated by be future application or 
care whatever. 

‘To render the fubjeét I am confideriie more familiar and 
intellible, I will fuppo fs a perfon,’ after the firft acceffion of a 
continued fever, with the ufual’ fymptoms, requires medical 
affiftante ; fomething like the following ' might then be pure 
fued. 7 
© ® Aq. pure, fefcunciam. 

‘ — Nuc Mofch, | 

_ Syr. e Mecon. a Serupal, ij. 
_ | “Tartar. Emeti¢. gran. 3 ad gr. j. ft. Hauftus fumend, 
"hor. v. vel. vj. vefperi, et fingulis femihoris repetendus do- 
“mec fupervenerit naufea aut vomitus ; 3 in leéto etiam deti- 
' featur eger, © 

© Thefe draughts will probably have their proper effect 
about feven or eight o'clock in the evening. ° Before the nau- 
fea and vomitting occur, the patient’s feet may be allowed to 
hang out of the bed, and thus to continue for a quarter of 
hour, in a pail of water made lukewarm, afterwards wiped 
dry, and put into bed; and when the warm bricks are ready, 
they may be applied in the manner mentioned above, and res 
peated through the night, if there ‘be occafion. 

‘ © By thefe precautions the vomiting will foon be fucceeded 
by a copious perfpiration, which may be kept up by warm 
diluting liquors ; but nothing fhould be given to drink pre: 
vious to the vomiting in order to haften that operation; for 
the more permanent the naufea before the vomiting, the more 
general relaxation of the extreme veffels, and perfpiration en- 
fue. To continue the fweating, befides fmall* liquors, the 
dtaughts may be repeated every five hours, or at fuch intervals 
as may be needful. In the forenoon following, the patient 
will generally be found clear from fever, the fkin foft and 
moift, the head eafy, and the pulfe free; moreover, the eme- 
tic tartar will lave procured a ftool or two, and the fyrupus e 
meconio the refrefhment of fleep. Under thefe circumftances 
I make no fcruple of ordering the Peruvian bark freely, as is 
ufual in intermittents, and thofe called putrid fevers ; fo much 
has of late been wrote on the ak of this celebrated febrifuge; 
> . . : that 
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that ‘I think’ it unneceffary to refume a particular:  confidera- 
tion of it ‘ih this place. It is fufficient to fay, that by this 
fimple mettiod, alarming fevers have been’ frequently ftopped 
in the fpace of four and twenty, or eight and forty hours; anil 


their recurrence totally prevented by a little care for a few, days 


after the’ firft removal. 


‘I have often’ obferved, ‘that powdered bark taken.immedi- 


ately after mixing’ it'with a fluid, has more efficacy than when 
the fame medicine has been put into a mixture a few hours 
before it has been given. I am not fingle in this opinion, the 
humane and learned Dr. Gregory of Edinburgh made this re- 
mark fome years ago.’ The following form of ex g the 


bark, with volatile alkaline’ fpirit, fits eafy on the mach of 


moft patients in fevers‘; © 


* “¢ BR Palv. Cort. Peruv. Scrupul. ij. ad Drachm. i. 
——— Serpentar, Virgin. Scrup. j. ad Drachm. 4. ft, 
Pulvis in febris remiffione omni vel fecunda quaque hora 
_Fepentendus ex hauftu feq. 


« RK Decoét. Cort. Peruv. Sefeunciam 
 ‘Tin&. ejufdem, Drachm. j. 
Spir. C. C. volatil. Gut. x. ad xx. m. 


* If any confiderable degree of exacerbation’ fhould recur 
the next evening, I fhould repeat the fame applications, and 
afterwards give the bark with the addition of volatile alkali 5 


or alternate faline draughts with falt of hartfhorn, at certain , 


intervals ‘with the bark. The fweat fhould never be encous 
raged by heating drinks, a hot room, or by a great load .of 
bed cloaths ; and it: would alfo prove more beneficial, could 
the patients be perfuaded to lay in blankets initead of linen 
fheets, at leaft if the change would not prevent fleep, for 
" every irritation of body and mind fhould be carefully avoided,” 
‘ ‘To thefe Refleions, which we recommend to the perufal of 
the faculty, the author has added a few cafes of fevers, rela- 
tive to the fuctefS of the foregoing method of cure. 
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XJ. The Hiftory and Antiquities of Rochefter and its Environs: 
to which 13 added a Defeription of the Towns, Villages, Gentle- 
men’s Seats, and ancient Buildings, fituate on, or near the Road 


from London to Margate, Deal, and Dover. Embellifoed 


avith Copper- Plates. 8vo, 35. 6d. fewed, Crowder. 


O thofe who have been at Rochefter, and have a tafte for 
antiquities, this work cannot fail of being acceptable, 

jt contains an account of its ancient walls and ftreets, of all 
is _— —_—, its ceil and ecclefiaftical a sche 
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me Hiftory and Antiquities of Rochefter. 
dock-yard at Chatbam, a de(cription of the towns and villages 


Anpated near the road from London to Margate, &c. . 
We thalt juft tranfcribe as much from this. work as may 
pve. the reader fome idea of the antiquity of Rochefter. 

« This city is undoubtedly vety ancient, being noticed in 
eld records under a variety of names: by, the Romans it was 
galled Durobrovis, Durobrove, and Durobrovum, By .the 
Britons it was named Dourbryf, which fignifies ‘* a fwift 
fiream,” in allufion to the rapidity of the river Medway, which 
xans. by it. By the Saxons it was denominated Hroffe, and 
Hroffe-ceafter, that is, Roffe’s City. Bede fays i¢ took its 


pame from one Roffe, who firft built here. 
¢ It is fituated om an angle of land formed by the current of 


the river Medway, which, coming from the fouth, runs north- 


ward until it has pafled by the city; and then, turning, ppo- 
ceeds nearly to the eaft. 

© Rothefter has never been very extenfive, and appears to 
be larger now than it was formerly. It has been queftioned 
whether this city was walled before the Conqueft, but the con- 
trary feems indifputable from ancient records. {ts natural fi- 
twation on an angle of land, by a large fiver, and in the di- 
rect road from Eaft Kent to London, made it a: pafs of fome 


importance, and induced the kings and generals of ancient. 


times to improve it as a fecurity againft the invafions of their 
enemies. 
¢.]t is very probable the Romans ent this ufe of it, and 
that their highway from Canterbury ran through this city ; 
for on a view of the country near Rochefter, and adjacent te 
the river, this appears to be the moit convenient place for 
ctofling the ftream, efpecially if the Roman road (which feems 
to be the general opinion) ran by Cabham park ; for then it 
is enreafonable to think, as fome do, that it went round the 
point'of the river by-Frinfbury mill, and that the paflage was 
at Chatham, even fuppofing there was a place fordable in that 
part of the river. It is therefore more eligible to conclude, 
that the great Roman road from Richborough, Canterbury, 
was over Chatham hill, and led direétly through this city, 
affengers erofled the river, perhaps for qa time, by a com- 
mon ferry; but as the place and trade increafed, the impor- 
tance of this pafs appeared too obvious to have been negleéted ; 
which induced them to conftruét the wooden bridge, of which 
we fhall particularly fpeak hereafter. The building of the 
ancient wooden bridge at Roctiefter, rather than at the fup- 
pofed ford at Chatham, is a ftrong prefamption that the Ro- 
man way ran through this city, and that it was a Roman 
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¢ Great part of the walls of this city ftill remain, and there — 
can be no Eaves its being walled Aug Bey ea Rdg ~rash I. 
king of Kent, abdut the year 600; for in’ a of certain 
lands, made. by him to fupport the church Lng he. ae 
Rochefter, there is mention made both ofa wall and g 
alfo in the id of Sigered, about the year a the city 
are, mentioned : and in a variety of grants, before hc 
queft, there are frequent references to the walls and i Sie 
afcertaining the boundaries of lands or houfes. Vide Reg 
Re 

ey is reafon’ to think that great part of the prefent 
wall of the city is on its original foundation, and that th 
place was firft fortified by the Romans. Several Roman bricks, 

may be feen in ‘different parts of the wall, _ particularly one row. 

containing about feven bricks, which is very confpicuoas: 
towards.the weft end of the north wall.’ 


The author of this work differs from Camden, with refpe&, 
to: fome of the ancient names of Rochefter.; We hall fubjoin 
part of what Camden fays upon. the fubjed, and leave the an- 
tiquarian to judge which of thefe writers is moft accurate in, 
his inveftigations, 

1G ¢ Eédem etiam: Medweagi ripa pauld fapeciun vetutta civites: 
apponitur, Antonino Durobrus, Durobrive, & alibi reétius,' 
Duroprove, vel Dorobrove. ‘Beda Durobrevis, Saxonicé: 
[Hroueceafter,] nunc Rochefter, & Lating Roffa, 4 Raffa quo~ 
dam, ut judicat Beda; fed priftini illins. nominis Durobrovis- 
aliquid in fe retinere mihi videtur. Nec eft cur quis dubitet de! 
nomine, cum preter Itinerariam rationem,, & Bedz authoti-. 
tatem, Durobrevis in charta fundatianis .ecclefiz cathedxalis, 
dh expreffé vocetur. Hoc tamen admoneo, in impreffis Bede li~: 
bris Darvernum legi, ubi in-M&. Durobrevis ‘concipitur, Inv 
convalle fedet muris malé firmis ex. parte cin@ta, fitu, ut inquit 
Malmefbur. nimium angufta, unde. olim caftellum .potius. , 
quam urbs habebatur. Caftellum. enim Cantmariorum vocat ' 
Beda. Sed nunc ad occafum, orientem, & meridiem magnis 
fuburbiis tumet. Cafibas defun&a eft non paucis. Anfio 
Chrifti 676. ab Athelredo Mercio proftrata, & deinde.a Danis, 
fepius direpta*.’ . 

- The Hiltory before us is embellifhed’ with a plan of the city. 

of Rochetter, ‘il feveral other elegant engravings, 
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“-° FOREIGN ARTICLES, 
XH. Oratorum Grecoram, quorum princeps off Demokthenes, que 
: faperfunt, Monumenta ingeuti, e bonis Libris a fe Emendata, materia ' 
. Lritica; Commentariis integris Hieron. Wolfii, Jo. Taylori, Jerem.. 
farkland, aliorum, et fuis indicibus denique inflru@a edidit Jo. 
Jac. Reifke. Volumen primum, Partem priorum dimidiam Demoft- 
Henes tenens. Leipfic. 8vo. 1770. 
Kohimen fecundum, Partem pofteriorum dimidiam Demofthenes tenens; 
‘una cum Scholiis Grecis, ¢ coaice Bavario xunc primum editis, aliis. 
, gue ex Auguitano fidelius redditis.  Tbid. eod., 
pul § new edition of Demofthenes being. already pretty well 
* known among the learned in the Greek of our country, we 
hall convey the following account only as a piece of intelligence to 


our readérs. It feems as if Mr. Reifke had England particularly in 


his cuiew, when he undertook to publifh this Demofthenes, feari 
perhaps that he fhould not meet with that encouragement among 
his own countrymen, which he expected among ours. But though 
our impartiality will not permit us to feffeh the merits of his edi- 
tion, yet we cannot help ae him guilty of a kind of impru~ 
dence, ‘which, no doubt, mu& fomewhat hinder the favourable re+ 
eptog of it among our learned ; and this is,,his treating our La~ 
tin and Greek {cholars with an air of haughtinels and fuperiority 
which in our opinion is not altogether becoming in a man, wh 
pretends to be a great proficient in the liberal arts and belles let- 
tres. Even fuppole it was true (which we by no means can allow). 
that England had producéd very*few that could claim the title of 
Eatin and Greek fcholars, fiirely MF. Reifke might have’ expreffed 
himfelf even then ina more becoming manner, without overthrow- 
ing the old faying of the poet, mec junit effe feris. We readily al- 
low Mr. Reitke to have a competent. knowledge of the Greek ; but. 
we hope he is at the fame time endowed with fo much modefty, as 
not to be proud of his Latin ftyle, it being certainly not a very 
nt one. However, we fhall here difmifs our complaints again 
Mr. Riefke’s impolitenefs, to make our readers acquainted with the 
pacrit-of his editian of Demofthenes. : +P ih 
The firft volume is dedicated to Dr. Afkew, to whom Mr. Riefke | 
acknowledges himfelf indebted for communicating feveral papers, 
which will be of great ufe té him. ' The preface is pretty long ; for. 
it fills'a hundred and eight pages ; but as it contains féeveral ufefu} 
ebfervations refpecting this edition, we fhall dwell fomewhat longer 
wpon its contents. . Mr. Rietke firft gives a'critical. account of the . 
feveral] editions of his author. The firft he mentions is the Aldin 
etlition of Venice, 1504, where he difcovers that Aldus publifhed 
two different editions in one year, which obfervation efcaped the- 
notice of Fabricius, and of all former editors of this Greek orator. 
The next edition to that of Aldus, is the firft of Herwage, at Bafil 
3532, in folio, with Erafmus’s preface, which preface, according 
to Mr, Reifke, was all that Erafmus did towards this edition, wha, 
td ule Reifke’s fatirical expreffion (which, by the way, is not doing 
juttice to Erafmus) ab hoc genere profano erat alienior. . The Felician 
edition, in three volumes, oftavo, Venice, 1543, Came at laft to 
our editor’s hands, and he intends to make ufe of its various read- 
ings. - He complains of the many errors of the prefs, which crept 
inte 
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Forercnw AR Tiers: 
into the edition of Paulus Manutius, and not being 
thofe editions of gin Mibayon yt is argh teribi | 
mentioning them ; but he is more minute in defcribing 
edition of . 570, which was publifhed b Morchus and ambit 
It has likewife the appearance as if two different copies of thi 
rifian edition were printed in the fame year. The third Herwa-' 
gian, or the fecond Greek and Latin edition of Wolfius, Bagi, 
1572, folio, falls next under confideration, and our editor having — 
beftowed due encomiums upon it, is very prolix in pointing out irs. 
imperfeétions ; and in a fit of il! humour (which appears not tobe 
uncommon to Mr. Reifke) he puts himfelf in the angry’ mood of a 
provoked {choolmafter, who {colds a carelefs boy, and calls poor ’ 
Wolfius, as if ftill alive, to an account, why he has not beets 
digefted the various readings ? Why he has altered the text without 
mentioning it? Why he has fuffered the printer to make uf ‘of fo 
{mall a type ? bet. he has not compofed a better index? Why he 
has not corrected the Latin tranflation of Uipianus > Why be bas ” 
been in fo greata hurry ?° coe tet 

The Frankfort edition of 1602, is taken from the foregoing of 
Wolfius, with few alterations, and is preferable to that of Genin, 
1507, which wants the rematks of Wolfius. Taylor's edition is 
printed after this of Frankfort, and Reifke does fo far ju tice to 
Taylor’s abilities, that he owns it would be one of the bef ediy 
tions, the editor being provided with the beft materials for it, if he. 
had lived long enough to fee it finifhed; but he thinks atthe fame 
time, that the Greek text js not printed with that exaétnefs and. 
correétnefs one may require ; and he prefers Wolfius before Taye 
lor; for the latter, fays he, though he was well verfed in the Attic 
law, yet he was no critic. He has likewife but'a flight opinion of 
Markland’s and Jurin’s annotations. An index of thefe, and other 
annotations, is given at the bottom of the preface, 

Our editor has but little to fay of the commentators of Demoft- 
henes; but he is more copious in enumerating thofe manufcripts 
he has made ufe of by this edition. The chief of them are five of 
Augfburg. The firft, and without doubt the beft, was made ufe 
of already by Wolfius, and the five others are of lefs confequence, 
and were written,-as Mr. Reifke fuppofes, in Italy, about the time. 
when the art of printing was firft invented, Befides thefe codices, 
he had feveral others, of which the moft valuable one feems to be 
that which he received from Manchen in Bavaria, and is fuppofed ' 
to be written in the twelfth or thirteenth century, and, as Mr..Co- 
bers afferts, by the fame hand that wrote the Florentine copy of 
Xenophon. , | 

The various readings Mr. Reilke intends to give by themfelves, - 
and the fame he will do with the obfervations,. Wherever he makes 
alterations of his own in the text, he always mentions it, and puts: 
the reader in mind of it, by adding an afterifk. An index of..the 
alterations in the firft vplume is given at the end of. the. prefaces 
He promifes farther to give, befides annotations and various read- 
ings, quotations from ancient grammarians and Jexicographers, 
which may be ufeful in exptaining difficult paflages. Concerning 
the indices, they will make a volume by themfelves, and, as we 
imagine, will ferve for a key to the works of Demofthenes... Hif- 
tory, geography, law, words, and phrafes, which were. commen 
amongft the Greek orators, will make the fubje& of thefe indicege. 
We fhould have mentioned, that, along with the remarks of Wol-, 
fius, the life of Demofthenes, written by the fame hand, will he 
given, 
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given, with Taylor's annotations, both thofe that are-prirted. al. 
| thole that are fill in manutcript, which, bh gut al. 





by aie. We could with that this ce, or rather prole- 


a, were printed poommeg SP ply wets Er Frage errata 
rinted in 


Sek ws “pin everbghest i bagetrngedg 8 the fame 
and ourfelves reabiy 


carelefs manner; but we foun agree 
m —We-have faid enough of the preface, and hall add 
féw words of the two volumés now before us. | 

The firft contains, befides the life of Demafthenes; written by 
Libamius, the three firft claffes of orations, according to Wolfius's 
claffification, which extends to the fecond oration again Arifto.. 
giton. The hypothefes of Libanius are prefixed in their proper 
places. The fecond volume includes the fourth cla(s of orationg 
along with the letters. After this follow, 1. Scholia in Demoft- 
henemwm. 2. A table, which compares the pages of this edition 
with thofe of Paris, of Aldus, of Wolfius, both the Frankfort 
and the Geneva edition, by which means it is eafy to find out all 

notations from thefe different editions, 3. An index of Mr. 
tke’s alterations, made in the text. 4. A collection of the cons 
je€tures of other learned men, whofe alterations are adoptéd in the 
text. They are inférted in the text, and the reader is fiot ac- 
quaihted with their being ufed inftead of former readings, but 
only by this index ; though in our opinion it would have been bet- 
ter to point them out at the bottom of the page, by mentioning 
whofe conje&tures they are. 

Should we pronounce on the merits of this new edition, from 
thefe volumes before us, we cotild not but obferve, that Mr, Reifke 
deferves praife and encouragement. There is no production of hu- 
man underftanding and induftry, which does not labour under its 
imperfections ; and no doubt this edition is ftamped, like all other 
human works, with the mark of imperfeétion ; but neverthelefs 
this Demofthenes, when quite completed, will be the beft edition 
hitherto offered to the public ; and though Mr, Reifke is not al- 
ways the polite fcholar, neither in his way of expreffing himfelf, . 
nor in his manner of treating others, yet we will forgive him his 
faults and imbecillities, if he keeps to his promifes, and an{wers 
thofe expeétations, which he has raifed in them that are friends of 
Greek literature. 

We thall only remark, that this edition, contrary to German 
cuftom, and the avarice of German bookfellers, is printed (at leaft 
fome copies) on good paper: but the price is extravagant, and 
the innermoft margin too fmall, which is the more inconvenient, 
as the volumies are by far too thick. 


XIII. Abbt's Briefe, &¢. | Abbt’s Letters; being the third Volume of 
his Mifcellaneous Works. Berlin, 1771. : 


THOMAS Abbt; the author of the greateft part of thefe Letters, 

was one of thofe early geniufesy; who are themfelves originals 
at an age when others look out for great examples to form them- 
felves after. Germany had t reafon to lament the lofs of this’ 
young feholar, when he died in the year 1766, not older than eight 
and twenty, having, befides many learned contributions to perio- 
dical literary publications,. publifhed a book on the Death of one’s 
Mother Country, at the age of*twenty-three ; and afterwards an- 
other on Merit, which is much admired, and has gone through 
feveral editions. The Letters before us contain a’ correfpondence,, 


which Was carried on between him and two Jearned men, his 
* triends, 
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friends. Ons of them ia the famous, Jay Mot | 
ilofophical writings are muc mired, and © 
Pa loentgtical Pirisate was crowned by the roy 
fciences at ‘Berlin, in fpite of fome over-zealous — 
mes ht ita Kpandel, shat a > nie te te edi iang mu 
miftaken in their judgment, as to p a nt philofopbic 
pecteses of a hg one, though of inferior merit, yet writte 
y a Chriftian. | : * Sider 

As thefe letters were never defigned for publication, 
fo much the better ferve for materials to form an idea of 
charaéter, both as.a {cholar and as a moral man. Mok 
are written in a familiar, eafy, and livel bs (a oF Thofe which 
cern literary and philofophical matters (a there are fome of the 
latter kind very interefting) fhew the maturity of his jadgmeat, 
and his indefatigable defire in fearching after truth. Thole where 
he fheweth his regard and tendernefs for his friends, do honour to 
his heart ; and the fame muft be faid of them, that are written by 
the Jew Mofes, which are befides remarkable for that {pirit 
modeity they breathe, and which is not often to be met. with 
them that affume the name of philofophers. Thofe whieh expr 
his withes for leaving the univerfity, and the fanétion of a profef. 
for, to exchange his way of life for an eafier fituation, to ivate 
fcience, and ftudy the world, cannot fail to make the reader |; 
for the fare of this hopeful young man, who was catried off by « 
fudden illnefs, juft when count Bukeburg, the famous réformer 
of the military ftate in Portugal, and the great well-wither and 
promoter of the learned, had made him his privy-counfellor, and 
defired him to live with him at his palace, and dine at his table im 
the character of a friend ; which temporal emoluments be 4id aoe. 
enjoy aboew a year. 

The length of thofe letters which treat on philofophical matters, 
prevent our laying one of them before our readers ; but we éhalt 
fele&t a part of one as a fpecimen, though we muft obffve, that 
there are many fuperior to this, which was written after hisreturn 
from a literary excuriion into the fouthern parts of Germany, and 


part of Switzerland, ae 
Rinteln, Now. 8, 2763. 
“ Rouffeau fays fomewhere, fowr avoir trop a rougir, on ne rougit 
plus ; and, according to this, I renew, without farther apol 
our old correfpondence.—I returned yetterday from my laf 
in good health, thank Ged. In * * I got acquainted with ® #, 
salt shat thall I: fay of. bim? He appears at more good-na- 
tured than fenfible ; and whea you begin to converfe with him, his 
turn feems to be more for fatire than religion. _Upon the whole, 
I think him to be of a difpofition, which | have met with 
mm other people ; they are always afraid of lofing heaven, and 
haften therefore thither ; but are careful to put.as much of thi 
world into their pockets as they poffibly can, whilfi they are per- . 
prtually sefufing and faying, O God what hall I do with 
things ! ratty, 
< At Strafburg I have fen Schoepitin and his library he is 
very complaifant, and the latter magnificent. He‘cauled j 
torical academy of Manheim to be infituted, and this i¢’a meri 
of his. You -will expe& that I have feen ** at Geneva, and . 
think he had a mind ‘to honour all the learned in Berlia,.in m 
fingle perfon. He is not upon the beft a ee Swiflers, an 
die way of thinking is more like ours. He withes to converie hi 
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fuch that are not Swiffers, that they may criticize upon his work?, 
before he lays them before the public. He offered me to ftay at 
Geneva to read lectures, and to fix myfelf there by degrees. 1 
fhould have accepted of his offer, if I had no parents, whofe in- 
terefts I look upon as my own. For to live in a commonwealth, 
and in a country where the fury of war does not penetrate, what 
charms! and if I am wife and lucky enough, veniet tempus. 

¢ At Bern I have {poke to nobody, except Mr. Bertrand, whois 
famous in natural hiftory.—But perhaps you afe tired already of 
this dry account ; however you muft know, that I have got ac- 
quainted with Tiffot at Laufanne, and with Voltaire, his family, 
cand his ftage, at Ferney. Ihad no converfation of any import- 
ance with Voltaire ; but I was ‘pleafed to fee him aé& on his ftagé 
the of Triffotin in the Femmes Savantes of Moliere. He is 
till ull of vivacity, and begins to be reconciled to the Jefuits, fee- 
Ing that they are perfecuted by others. He has one, whofe name 
as father Adam, about him, to play at chefs with him; and the 
drolleft thing is, that the Jefuit has not courage enough to affert 
pofitively before Voltaire, that there is a hell and purgatory, but 


ane only, guod fit res probabilis. Voltaire is ftill very bufy in 


he Calas affair. He has finifhed, within a few fheets, an Effay on 
'Toleration, which will be added after fentence is pronounced. But 
Tam told that this effay will ftand in need of the toleration of the 
public. At Geneva I found Vernet and Bonnet much in favour of . 
the Germans. I don’t know whether the Effai Analytique fur 
l’'Ame of the latter is any farther known to you, than by the ac- 
count given in news-papers.—I intend to keep very clofe to my 
ftudies next winter ; but hiftory and philofophy will be more my 
object than mathematics. Something of it, de/cendet aures in tuas, 
at leaft Lam in hopes to bring it about.—I have faid nothing about 
Rouffeau, becaufe I have not feen him; and you know his affairs 
_of late as wellas Ido. You have read his letter to Beaumont; I 
think the title, and the firft period, are the beft of the whole. 

* And now farewell ; and continue your friendfhip towards me,,. 
without taking any farther notice of my long filence, which lafted 
fo long, only becaufe I was in great hopes to furprife you unex- 
pected, but the time is not come for this.” Iam, &c. 


XIV. Hiftoire de la Rivalité de la France & de (Angleterre. Par 
M. Gaillard, de 1’ Academie Frangoife.' 3 Vols. 12mo0. Paris. 


It may fafely be afferted, that what experiments are to phyfic, 
hiftory is to practical philofophy, and efpecially to its moft im- 
rtant branch, the art of government. When difplayed by 
judgment, and ftudied with attention, biftory will ferve, by the 
unerring light of experience, to examine the various fyftems of po- 
litics, to unravel and aftertain their different operations, to appre- 
ciate their merits by their effeéts, to confirm their truths, to detect 
their errors, and to caution both nations and fovereigns againft the 
fatal rocks, on which fo ‘many hundreds of their predeceffors, in 
all ages, have foundered, and ruined themfelves. | 
. oF all the accumulated heap of haman‘blundefs and abfurdities, 
the greateft, moft fatal, and moft evident, undoubtedly, are thefe 
of natiohs, who attempt to ee their own profperity on the 
ruin of their neighbours, and follow the glittering phantoms of 
conguefts and glory, till, under the iron yoke’ of defpotifm, they 
fink into the gulph of flavery ; and thofe of cofquerors, who, by 
gint of cunning, fucceed at length, by turbulent days, to prepare 


them- 
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themfelves anxious nights, by a reftlefs and. miferable life to infuse 
an horrid death ; and tor the momentary acclamations of a pack . 
of mercenary {ycophants, and a gaping croud, to. incur the con- 
tempt of the: wile, the execrations of the good, and the heavy req. 
fentment of fupreme and everlafting juftice and omnipotence, for 
ail eternity. ) | Shin: 
Whoever has had an apPersnniay of feeing the mof horrid and 
' affecting “of all human fcenes, wiil agree, that it is to. behold .a ; 
conqueror by trad¢, ‘ per laceras equitare gentes,” Hiding in triumph 
over a field of flaughter, and with the gloomy fatistaétion of a 
fiend, congratulating his own prowels, dexterity, and fucceilés, im 
proportion to the mifchiefs and mileries they. have prd<duced, 
The great Author of nature has imprefled his unaltcrale..and 
eternal laws, not only on fyittems of. material, but alfo of intellec- 
tual and moral worlds. When he direéted rational and human 
creatures, by the plain read of reafon, moderation, and jnftice, to 
happinefs, he intended his directions no lefs for princes than for 
private men, and for all the nations of the univerfe, as.well as for 
any of its individuals. No fhajlow human politics will ever ree 
verfe or elude the decrees of God; and the tran{grefiions of his 
laws, however palliated; ‘fupported, and applauded by multitudes 
of men, muf terminate in wretchednefs: , 
‘¢ Terminus hic ftabilis manebit.” 7 
There cannot be a more faliitary and more meritorious ule made 
‘of talents, and penetration of . judgment, nor of energy of elo 
quence, than by. expofing, confuting, and if poffible eradicating 
preivslices and errors fo deeply rooted, and fo pernicious tothe 
appinefs of mankind, ; eo 
* Such is the profefled purpofe. ofthe valuable work before us ; 
whofe defign will, even independent of the confiderable merit of ~ 
its execution; endear ité-author to all the friends of humanity. 
Mr. Gaillard intends to condu& bis work to our own timess | 
But as the three volumes hitherto pubhiflied, contain only the firlk 
7 eriod, from William the Conqueror; te the death of the unfortue 
;! Late Edward II. together with a rapid furvéy of the Englifh, hv 
tory from Cafar, to the beginning of the rivaifhip between the /o- 
vereigns of England and France, by way of introduction 5, and as 
. tonfequently we cannot as yet take in the whole, at oné view, we 
will at leaft prefent our readers with the greateft part of his pre- 
a) face, and thus enable them to judge. for themfelves of his purpoles 
fiyle,; and merit. ad 9L1 Be, : , 
_ € All men, by whatever diftancé divided, and. by: whatever in- 
tereft deluded, are ‘brethren. The French, the Englith, the Spa- 
niards, &c. are efféatially friends; and he alonej who is fond of 
War, is the enemy of mankind, Bid & , : 
© An old truth this; always too mew.' Let us never be tired of 
repeating it, fince men ate never weary: fo‘trample it under foot, 
Human reafon perhaps is ftill in her infancy: Europethinks her- 
felf enlightened, and Europe makes war! We were too hafty in 
applaucing our knowledges Europe is ftill in.a itate of barbarifm. 
‘ On a comparifon of ages, one thinks.to perceive that the ideas 
concerning glory begin to be reformed, that huthanity bas gained 
fomething in theory: but the paflage from théory to practice is nog 
the taik of one day. In order to recover all their sights, and. to 
; be praétifed, truths muft have become very familiar... For this rea- 
; fon they cannot be too frequently enforced and: repeated, till men 
are at Jength brought to bluth at the too. thucking -contadiction be, 
tweempheir ideas and their conduét,.. - . -.. > rl ye 
« ‘WoL, XXXIV. September, 17726 Q. © Are 
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* Are men reafonable merely for feeing truth ? He who fees her 
not is but blind ; he who fees and rejeéts her, is unjuft or mad... 
_ © That.the ambitious and conquerors are unjuft, is what has ale 

ready been well feen; bet it never was fofficiently told how mad- 
they are. All the horrors of war have been obferved ; but men 
have not yet dared to obferve all its abfurdity ; nay its ridiculouf-~ 
nefs, I would fay, if the fubject were hefs ferious. 

* Ridiculons. I call 2 mean that neceflarily mifles its end.’ 
War being an horrid mean, to be lawfully employed, it muft be the 
only mean for obtaining the political object. However, without 
infifting on that mean's being the only one, let us “ak afk whether 
it be efficacious ; and the experience of all ages will reply, that 
fuch it has never proved. 

‘ Politics are either juft or unjuft. If unjuft, they will con- 
quer ; if juft, they will conferve, If the queftion were of a mo- - 
mentary conqueft, or confervation only, war could not but obtain 
one or the other of thefe objects, But men reafonably want to en- 
furea peaceable pofleffion; and this objec is never obtained by 
war. If war leaves two powers in the fame relative fituation, it is 
evident that they have only weakened and ruined themfelves to no 
purpofe. If either of the two powers obtains a confiderable fupe- 
riority, the other makes what is called @ fhameful peace, or, more’ 
properly fpeaking, a perfidious truce, in order to prepare for a 
more fuccefsful war, or to wait for more favourable conjunétures. 
If either of the two powers entirely deftroys the other, it will, ere 
long, be henntdecatily sweakuied or deftroyed in its turn, by the 
jealoufy of its neighbours, or by thefe internal vices, that filently 
undermine. too vaft empires. 

* Such has always been the effeét of great revolutions, and of 
great deftruétions. The conquered ftate has increafed the con- 

vering ftate ; it was one defart added to another, and loffes on al? 
fides. That fubjugated ftates have-loft all, and that war has af- 
forded them no proteétion, is plam. But what are the gains of 
the conquering ftate, if in proportion to its increafe, it muft but 
the more infallibly, and the more fpeedily perith ? Now, this is the 
revolution which hiftory exemplifies at every ftep ; and philofophy 
éafily perceives its caufes in the violent origin of that power, in 
the hatred raifed by violence, and in the envy raifed by facceffes, 
in the difcordance between the different parts that involuntarily 
form a vaft empire, &c." 

‘ The notions of the empire of the world, and of univerfal mo- 
harchy, are given over ; the abufe of over-grown empires fubfitts 
ho more. The ftates of Europe efpecially, being more equal, moré 
confined and comprefled by reciprocal gravitation, fcarce ever ftray 
beyond their limits, but agitate and balance, without entirely de 
ftroying ohne another. No vaft conquetts are made there, becaufe 
Europe is but a large family, at variamce indeed like fo many other 
families, But fufliciently conneéted, infantly to turn particular 
‘quarrels into a fubjeét of general attention. If fome wrangler has 
a mind to fight, if a minifter thinks to gain fomething by pro« 
nouncing the fentence of death againft a million of men, behold 
the fignal given; meafures are taken in confequence; the fe 
vera) Rates fortn their parties according to their momentary trifling 
views ; they engage two againft two ; four againft four; fometimes 
in altetnate order, fometimes thefe fituated on the extremities 
againft thole in the center; all this however is done without any 
other certain obje€&t than to-fpill rivers’ of blood, and to fquander 
away immentfe {ims of money. It is from their very allianees, and 
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e complicated. rights refulting from them, that difcotd derived 
reth feeds of hatred, and principles of wars: Soitie town df forthe 
diftri&t is difmembered. Two great powers conyuer; lof, and 
recovet a {mall province, and both with the affiftance of the famé 
allies, who, under pretence of preventing thé aggrandizemeiit of. 
the ftrongeft, or of. becoming warlike like-their neighbours, aré 
come.to fhare inthe quarre!. A:thoufand tiitiés they have *paffed 
from one party to the other ; fuch are the variations Of their in- 
terefts that they know them no more; war has changed its form: 
and its objeét, but is carried on at all events. From peri, wae ; 
wearinefs théir armhs fink at length; treaties are made and enj 
fome inftant of flumber or wo in an enemy is watched ; he 
is furprifed : another is furprifed in his turn, whet off his guard 
enervated by luxury and diffipation, of becaufe new ledgués prevail 
ovér ancient ones. Yet, without ever mentioning the ineftimablé’ 
blood of man, whoever would calculate the expences of thele wares 
by which nothing is decided, would with amazement behold t 
grease ftates funk and ruined if, that fmall province, of wh 
e property is yet far from being infured to its poffeffor. 
¢ Such then, in fhort, are our European wars. Should oné ftaté 
deftroy anothet, -it would itfelf be deftroyed by all the reft, De. 
ftruétions therefore are rare ; and one is conteht to do 4 great deal 
of mifchief, without any real, or at leaft any folid and laftirig ads 
vantage ; and then one makes peace, which it would have been thé 
moft:fimple way never to break at all. Great powers are véry re 
fpectable, and great interefts very impofing things; all quarrels 
howe¥er ate alike. We know the tragical, or ridiculotis iffue of 
the‘vulgar’s quarrels. Change names, atid all is the fartie. Be. 
tween two rude champions, who conclude with drinking togethety 
inftead of beginning with it ; and two polite heroes, who give ens 
tertainments to one another, after having attempted to cut each 
éther’s throat, Philofophy fees one only difference, which is; that 
the quarrels of the latter been more fatal. or So 
* After a long fries of ages, a new world has been diftovered, 
Whether that difcovery was a fortunate, or unifortunaté evént, has 
not, as yet, been clearly determined. However, it has beén thadé 
a new: fource of wars; and by the divifion of that new worlds 
the ancient is more difturbed than ever. The thadnefs of ‘vaft em- 
pies rather repreffed than fubdued in Europe, 18 ready again to 





reak out in Amerita. Univerfal monarcliy tries to reprodtice her- 
felf under the names of the fovereignty of the fea, ahd of exclu- 
five comtfierce. Thanks to this new arrangement of things, men 
fight at once in all the quarters of the globe, and on all the pors 
tions of the element by which they are divided. 
‘ It is thus that war fulfils the political objeét, afid that it rena 
ders pofleffions fafe and fecure. 
¢ But while men murder eath other over all the world, becaufe, 
fay they, it has always been, and always will be (0; while thallow 
politicians find reafons for approving that ftate of war, aud while 
imankind are exceedingly careful to place conquerors and deftroyers ° 
in the firft rank among theinfelves ; there exifts in thé cornér of 
the fame Amierica, a {mall ftate, the only refuge left to peace and 
humanity ; where all mien are brethren, and all ftrangets citizens, 
The capital city of that ftate is called Fraternal Love, (Philadel- 
ese! mom this is the only <7 of ite eee “Mr. n.tfays 
Aontefquieu, is a veritable Lyctirgus, whofe objet was e, 23 
that of the anciént was war.” This ftate has been founded’ by 
Englithmen, Of all the advantages which the Englith and the 
Q4 Frenets 
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French have difputed to each othef, this perhaps is the only one a 


for which France ought.to envy her.rival.. If populoufnefs be at 
once-a teft and principle of profperity, the ftate of peace canmot 
but be preferable to that of war ; fince in a country covered with 
waods, infelted by ferpents and wild*beafts, where al] culture was 


utterly unknown, five hundred perfons have, within a very fhort | 


time, multiplied to three hundred thoufand. It is liberty, fecue 
rity, labour whofe fruits are enjoyed by the labourer, that have 
operated this miracle. , “ | 

. § Men, in their ftate of war, had exhaufted all the exceffes of 
barbarifm ; the Penfilvanians pufhed their love of peace to an ex~ 
cefs. They even interdicted themfelves defenfive war; they res 
fufed to conftruct fortified places, and to fecure their country 
barriers ; a precaution to which they were forced at lait, by’ the 
wickedne(s of .men. ) tye 

_ € Let us return to nature. If aggreffors are ferocious brutes, 
the defenders. of their country are men dear to humanity. Let 
them freely.expend their blood,in fo glorious a caufe ; but let the 
ftate be {paring of it. The more precious that blood is, the more’ 
guilty isthe author of an unjult war; and every war not abfo- 


utely unavoidable, every war not merely defenfive, is unjuft.. We - 


have feen befides, that this miferable mean laboufs under the ridie 
culous inconveniency of always mifling its end. 


‘It ison this lat article I.infift For fhould T eontent myfelf 


with pleading the general intereft of humanity; felithnefs would 
reply : “© Whatdo I care for humanity, provided ¥ can fatisfy my- 
felf.” It is to perfonal intereft therefore that we muft tel] and re- 
peat, prove and demonftrate, from the experience of all ages, from 
the nature of things, from the invariable conftitution of the hue 
man heart, that ambition and injuftice themfelves cannot find thei# 
account in war; that evil begets nothing but evil; that the fuccefles 
of war are deftroyed by war; that eygry vanquifhed enemy only 
ields to time and neceffity, and awaits or prepares revenge; that 
ear; like the caufesby which it is infpired, is tranfient, and fooner 
or latter gives way to refentment; that the,empire of force is al- 
ways uncertain and flu@uating; that it would be time at length to 
five under the reign of wifdom. ! " 

, * The ancient emigrations of barbarous nations were not more 
jut (let,us not profane that noble word), buf more excufable than’ 
‘our modern wars. They had at leaft the advantage of obtaining 
part of their object. Ferocious people left an ill cultivated country, 
that was incapable of nourifhing them, and invaded more fortunate 
regions, to crufh or fubjeé effeminate nations; of whom they 
Jearned in their turn to enjoy and,to become effeminate. But af 
prefent, when a prince undertakes to fubjeét to his empire a fo- 
reign, diftant province, which does not want him for her mafter 5 
Which, befides, he has never fo much as feen, and perhaps: thall 
never fee, and whofe conqueft will increafe the toils of govern- 
_ ment, without adding the leaft thing to his perfonal happineG ; 
would it not-be once more, I do not {fay more jufl, let us addrefs 
the interefts.of men, on whicli we may depend, and not their jufe 
tice, which we moi diftruft) but, would it not be more advantae 
geous for himfelf, to bégin at home with improving his own an- 
cient dominions to thé utmoft; toexaminé whether the Cultiva- 
tion of Jands, the practice of ufeful arts, have no farther progrefles 

to makt: whether the mountains are covered with Woods, th 
hills with.yineyards, the plas with corn, the meadows with herds 
gad flocks ; whether intérnal trade chjoys “all the liberty, sage 
| | piaity 
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gedity, it needs ; whether all the vers *afej ned by canals} 
1¢ provinces croffed’ by commvdious roads, to convey *the-vario 
products, refpective fuperfluity and general abundance from on 
extremity of his empire to the other; whether open feas pours f= 
reign riches in exchange’ for ‘ufeful ‘fuperfluity into his’ harbours; 
whether flourifhing cities, numerous villages,fortunate hamlets, are 
filled with induftrious, laborious, and contented inhabitants, who 
chearfully bear'the taxés of the ftate ; whether thefe. taxes them- 
felves are proportionate to its real exigencies; whether juftice be 
adminiftered without prevarication, and :the finances without.ra- 
pine ; whether populoufnefs increafes as faft as poffible: when that 
populoufneis thal! have become exceffive, when.that. country fhall 
‘no more be able to contain and fupport all its inhabitants ; then it 
will be time to»think of emigrations, and to’ examine, whether 
even then there be no other refource left but the violent and dan- 

perous expedient of conquett.’ | 
| “[ To be continued. | af 
_ SSE 
FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. - 
5. Effayde Criftallographie, ou Defcription des Figures géométriqués, 
 propre.a differens Corps du Regne Mineral, connus vulgairement jous 
le Nom de Criftaux, avec Figures et Développemens. Par M. Romé 
de Liltle, de l'Académie Elecorale des Sciences utiles de Mayence, 
Paris. wo. — . 
THE regular geometrical figures almoft confantly affected by na- 
ture, particularly in her mineral productions, often remarked 
by naturalifts, aad fometimes applied to their claffifications, are here 
by Mr. de L’Mfie furveyed with attention and difplayed with pers 
‘{picuity and fuccefs. nd tee 
. 35. Profpefys del Hifloire Naturelle éclairée dans une de fes Parties 
principales, la Conchyliologie, gui iraite des oguillages de Mer,. 
D’Eau-dowce, et de Terre: avec la Zoomarphofe, vou lz Reprefenta- 
tion des Animaux quides*habitent : Ouvrage dans lequel on trouve’ une 
pouvelle Methode de diwifer les Coquillages; par M. Detallier CAs * 
genville, Majtre des Comptes, Gc. troiféme Edition, confiderablement ‘ 
augmentée de Deferiptions et de Figures en Taille douce, dejinées 
d aprés Nature, par Mef. Favanne, Pere ¢t Fils. 2 Vol, 4to. Paris. 
Of this very elegant and methodical work, which was firit pu- 
“blithed in 17425 .and fucceflively. improved.in 1757.and 1759, the 
third edition is now propoled by a fub{cription of 72 French livres, 
(open till January next, and the books to be delivered in fheéts in 
September, 1773. i 
From what is already printed and engraved, we are affured that 
Jearning and ingenuity have joined their endeayours to emulate the 
truth and beauty of nature, by the delicacy of the pen and the 
raver. 
J a Alphabetum Veterum Etrufcorum et nounulla eorumdem Monumenta. 
Roma, 1771. Typis Sacre Congregations de Propaganda Fide. 12m0. 
If the ancient. Etrufcan alphabet and remains here publifhed, 
eannot prove ferviceable to the propagation of faith, they may at 
leaft rekindle a fpirit forhopelefs inveftigations, voluminous differ- 
+ ¢ations, and fruitlefs difputes among the Italian litterati, and pof- 
fibly afford usfome.entertamment. -  . | 
» 38. Alphabetum Brammbanicum few. Indoftanum UniverftatisKali, 
x . Rome. Typis. Sacra Congregationis de Propaganda Fide. ‘12mo. 
Gome years ago, an alphabet of the language of Thibet was 
tne ™% » Q3 yy pubs 
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g 
ublithed in a formidable volume in, quarto; filled with the w 
bite of that country, and an_endlefs variety of conjectures 
ifions. ) 

The publither of the prefent {mall volume in 12mo has fortue 
nately been lefs confident of the patience of his readers, and con- 

uently confined himfelf more clofely to his fubjeft; tc the know- 
ledge of the letters ; and in his preface, ta a notice of the feyeral 
tongues of Indoftan. | 
39. Alphabetum Grandonico-Malabaricum Ave Sanfcrudonicum, 

Rome. Typ. S. Cougreg. de Prop. Fide. amo, 

Father Peianus, the author of this book, remarks many Syriac 
and Chajdean words in the Grandan language; tells us that the 
‘Malabars generally prefer poetry to profe writing, and that their 
-poets are both their hiitorians and divines. The Grandan is the 
ancient Indian, and now the facred ianguage of the Bramins: and 
the common Malabar langmage is qa dialect of the Samfcretan 
tongue. The number of letters in both thefe languages amounts in 
each to fifty-one, of which fixteen are vowels, — , 
go. Les Nuits Parifiennes, al’ Imitation des Nuits Attiques d Aulu Gelle; 
‘ou Recueil de Trait? fnguliers, Anecdotes, Ufages remarquables, Faits 

extraordinaires, Obfervations critiques, Penjées philofophiques. - Paris, 

2 Vols.  12mo. ) 

Inftruction and entertainment, happily blended in this producy 
gion, have entitled it to a republication, in which it-has been con- 

iderably improved. 
21. Tradudtion d Anciens oyvrages Latins, relatifs a l Agriculture, et a 

la Médecine Vétérinaire, avec des Notes, M: Saboureux de Ja 

Bonnetrie, Ecuyer, Avocat au Parlement, @c. Paris. 4 vol. Svo. . 

The judicious attention which of late years has been paid, both 
py governments and learning, to thefe‘noble and important arts, 

not only produced a nuniber of inftruétive original.works in 
aimoft all the modern European languages, but alfo revived the 
ftudy of fome valuable remains. of antiquity.relative to thofe 
fubjeé&ts, which for many ages had been too much neglected.~ The 
prefent faithful tranflation is illuftrated by avfew, but valuable 
notes; the firft and fecond volumes contain the remains of Cata 
we es, and the third and fourth, the rural economy of Colu- 

ella. 

Ua. Connorfiance Analytique de Homme, de la Matiére, et de Dieu. Par. 
M. La Croix, Prosefeur de la Philofophie &@ Touioult: 12mo. Paris. 
‘A fmall volume, alike creditable to its author's religion .and 


hilofophy. 
bs, La Were felon l'Ordre de la Nature; ayec un Traité fur les Ma- 
’ ladies des Enfans. ** Qua laGat Mater magis quam que genuit.” 
Par M. dé Leurye, Confeiller. Chirurgienordiwaire du Roi, Ge. 
t2mo. Paris. 
Phyficiahs and moralifts have long faid, repeated, and enforced 
at deal.on this fubjeét, we fear, to little. purpofe...What ef- 
fe s are to be hoped from remonftrances, however folid or elo- 
quent, when the immediate and forcible inftinéts, wants, and claims 
of nature herfelf are fuppreffed or neglected ? 
94. Memoires et Obfervations Anatomiques, Phyfologiques et Phyfiques 
fur (Qcil, et fur les Maladies qui affeent cet Organe; avec un précis 
des Opérations et Remédes qu'on doit pratiquer pour les guérir. Par 
M? canJanin, Maitre en Chirurgie Ocilifie, de la Ville de Lyon, &c. 
$v0: Paris: & Lyon. iY TIISL aM 3. 
“lhe obje& of this work is. highly interefting; and its contents 
appear worth the attention of phyficians, oguliis, and furgeons. 
ers 3. . % es . , = 25 Ele. 
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Ss. Elemens du spew énéral du Monde. “Amfterdam. «20. — 
Philofophical fyftems, fays the author of thefe fanciful’ Eleinents, 
are a {pecies of novels too tirefome to meet with many readers: @ ‘ 
trite remark, ftrongly but fuperfluoufly verified by liis own fyitem. 
26. Expériences fur la Bonification de tous les Vins, tant bons que mau- 
wais, lors pg yan ion; oul Art de Faire le Vin, a) Ufage de 
tous les Vignobles du Royaume, avec les Principes les plus efentiéls fur 
la Maniére de gauverner les Vins. Par M,Maupin, Paris, 12mo, 


It is always with a fenfible pleafure that we obferve the general 
emulation prevailing among the learned and ingenious'of fei 
to turn their ftudies from ‘ founds to things,’ to apply fagacity to 
ufeful purpofes, the folidity of mathematics and: the: elegance of 
the polite arts to the improvement of manufactures and fabrics, 
and the light of phyfical experiments to the reftoration of the 
noble and interefting arts of agriculture to their primzval dignity. , 

But this fatisfaGtion is ftill heightened by the con{ioufnels that 
it is our own nation that has fet others the example; and that: fuch 
is the prefent extent and happinefs of the Britith empire, a world, 
within itfelf, that {carce any production of nature or acquifition of 
artcan be named, but what is either actually enjoyed -by our.na. 
tive country, or may, by induftry,sbe eafily appropriated tq its 

_ various, fertile, and extenfive colonies, and that thus fcarce an 
interefting inwention or improvement can be made-abroad; but 
what will, fome time or other, prove advantageous to ourfélves,. > 

The truth of this affertion, we hope to fee agreeably initanced 
in the {mall but remarkable treatife before.us; whofe author, by 
combining {kill with induftry, and by comparing the experienée of 
others with his own, has fucceeded to make in the management 
of wines ome very valuable improvements ; of which the reality 
has been afcertained by public experiments made under the eyes 
of magiftrates; the refult applauded by the Parifian faculty of 
phyfic, as conducive to health; and by-conaoifleurs in wine, as 
agreeable to tafte and palate. : ' 

{t is this uncommon coincidence of: fuch a variety of fuffrages 
that has recommended his a to the proprietors of vincyards 
én France; and that has induced us too, (as: from M. de St. Pierre's 
fucceffes we may hope, fome time to toaft his and Mr. Maupin’s 
health in wines of Britith growth) to recommend this book to the 
notice of thef€ among the numerous well withers to.their under- 


takings, who'may happen to perufe this page, 
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BD... LiF odht GA a tess: secistene 
27. Remarks on the Chriftian Minifler’s Reafons for adainifiring 
Baptifia by Sprinkling or Pouring of Water: in a Series of Let 
ters toa Friend. By Samuel Stennet, D.D., 120. 15. 64. 
This ‘tra& confilts of remarks on the former part of Mr, ’ 
Addington’s performance, which relates to. the mode of bap- 
¢ifm. The latter part, which treats of the fubjedts of baptifn, 
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wi'l probably be confidered by this writerin another publi. 
cation. 

Dr. Stennet has defended the mode. of adminiftring bap- 
tifin by immerfion, in an able manner. But admitting, that 
he has inconteftibly proved it to have been the true apottoli- 
¢al practice, what is the confequence? Not that there is either 


tnore efficacy or more propriety in this mode of baptifm. It ig” 


idle to maintain everiafling controverfies about rites and cere- 
monies, which are not exprefsly appointed: by facred autho- 
rity. He wouid be reckoned an egregious trifler, who fhould 


write a volume to prove, that modern Chriftians ought to re-- 


ceive the facramerit in the evening, after fupper, in.a private 
house, in an upper room, on cotches, in a leaning pofture, 
&c. becaufe thefe were circumitances attending the firit infti- 
tution. 

28. Jefus feen of Angels; and God’s Mindfulnefi of Man, Con- 

Siacred in three Difcourfes. By Auguftus Toplady, A. B. 8vo, 

ts. 6¢. Gurney. tae 

The author, in two of thefe Difcourfeés, expatiates on fome of 
the principal circumftances attending the life and fufferings of 
Chrift; in which, he fays, the co-egual Son was feen, heard 
‘admired, and lamented by the angels. In the third fermon 
he flews, how God has been mindtul of us, and vifited us. 

Mr. Toplady’s religious notions are known to the greater 
part of ‘our readers by fome of his former publications, viz. 
‘The Do&rine of Abfolute Predeftination ftated and afferted, 
“The Church of England vinditated from the Charge of Ar: 
“giniafm, and Free Thoughts on the Abolition of Ecclefiafti- 
gab Subdicription. 

In theie three fermons we have fome warn expreffions of 
zeal for the Calviniftic fyftem, fome apt and edifying ftories in 
the manner of the laie Mr. Whitfield, and fome notable‘ re- 
marks, and oratorical flourifhes. 

It is well known, that David lived a little above ten’ centu- 
ries before Chrift ; but Mr. Toplady affurés'us, that * he tef- 
tified of the Saviour, many bundred cesturRigs before the Say 
yiour appeared,’ 

Moft of us, ‘he fays, are for reading ‘any book, except that 
which can make us wife to falvation. * Hence, continues he, 
the Arminianifm, the Socinapifip, the Deifm, and every. other 
- pernicious zm of the age.’ 

If ail the ijms of the prefent age are pernicious, pray, Mr. 
_Toplady, in the next edition of your Difcourfes, remember 
your old favourite Ca/vinijm. There is alfo another i/m, which 
‘is much more pernicious than the firft you mention ; and, ag 
gvery old woman will tell you, infinitely more prevalent, 
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You may mention ity ifs ‘you 5 aie ‘it is, _ the Reaw 

ATISM. 

& We hall prefent. ¢ our readers with a fpecimen of our au. 
thor’s. defcriptive language. 

‘ In order to our entering into the true fpirit and: propriety 
of the Pfalm before us (the eighth), we muft form to ourfélves 
an idea of David the ftripling: and think we fee him, watchs 
jng his flocks, in a dummer ’s night, unger the expanded ca- 
nopy.of the fkies,. . The air is.ftill, , The heavens, are ferene. 
The moon, arrived at the fuil, is purfajog her majeftic, filent 
courfe. The ftars (like pecrefies on a coronation. folemnity) 
affume their brighteft robes, to attend the,beauteous fovereign 
of night, while both moon and ftars concur to thed -a foft, 
undazzling luftre.on all the fubjacent _ Taithbent ce 
vid, at this happy period, a blamelefs youth; unpoifoned with 
ambition, and upfafcinated by the witch- craft of court cor- 
ruption ; ; his heart ‘unpolluted with jut, . and his hands uge 
dipp’d in blood ; is fated on a riling hillock, or on the pro- 
tuberant root of fome {tately tree.—All is hufh’d. Not a 
bough ruftles. Nota leaf “* trembles.to the breeze.” . ‘The 
filent flocks are either carelefsly grazing by his fide, or flum- 
bering fecurely at his feet. The birds have {ufpended their 
fongs, till wak’d by the fuperior fweetnefs of His voice, and 
the mufic of his hand. For, charm’d with the Jovelingfs of 
the fcene, and wraps by the Holy Spirit into a feraphic flame 
of exalted devotion, he has da‘m afide his crook—he has taken 
up his harp—and is tranfmitting to the throne of God, thefe 
grateful, thefe inexpreffibly beautiful ftrains of admiring thank- 
fulnefs; When I confider the Heavens, the work of thy fingersy Sc.” 
- We are. deceived, if readers of a. true tafte do. not look 
upon this fine paffage as a piece of :puerility:and affetation. 

29. The Sure Foundasion. A Sermon, occafioned by the Death of the 

Rev. Mr. Benjamin Mefler, preached in Grafton Street, June 

21, 1772. By John Macgowan... 8ve, 1s. . Keith. 

In this difcourte we have the following obfervation among 
others of the fame ftamp. 

¢ It is not fo much as hinted here, that dead finners can 
. put themfelves under Chrift’s fhadow as a Saviour, or fo much 
as perform one fpiritual a@tion, It is not even fuppofed, that 
believers themfelves have a power to exercife faith at pleafure ; 
‘but the defign is to ftir up the widowed fpoufe by prayer, to 
feek the fhadow of the divine apple-tree, under which alone 
fatety may be expeéted, and fpiritual delight ean be Sapenipne 

d. > 
K This fhort quotation may give our readers fome notion. of ; 
Mr. Macgowan’ s theological fentiments ; 3 and will probably be 
thought 
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thought fufficient by thofe, who have no partiality for the ‘Tas | 


bernacle, or the chapel in Grafton-ftreet. 


30. An Appendix to a Sermon on the Requifition of Subjcription to the 
XXXIX Articles and Liturgy of the Church of Exgland. 440, 
as. Plexney. 

A defence of the fesuniin on fub(criptions; of fome confe- 
quence to the author, but of no importance to the public*, 


gis The Devil no fallen Angel: proved from Scripture. Being a 
Specimen of what hath been rewtaled to the vile? of Worms and 


the chiefef of Sinners, Nathan Walker. 800. 1s. Bladon, 
The incoherent effufions of a crazy brain, 


,. oe co 


32. Town Eclogues. By Charles Jenner, M. 4. 4t0, 2s. Cadell. 

The defign | of thefe paftorals is to fatirize fome of the pre- 
fent moduh follies ; but we cannot fay this is performed i ina 
mafterly manner; none of the fentiments. are remarkably 
ftriking, and much of the cenfure is mere common -place. 
The verfification is in in fome places tolerably harmonious, in 
others flat and incorre&. ‘To give the author an opportunity 
of fpeaking for himfelf, we thall quote his defcription of mo- 
dern novel-writing, which he has ‘put into the mouth of ap 


unfuccefsful paftoral poet. 


‘ Thrice happy authors who, with little {kilj, 
In two fhort weeks can two fhort volumes fill; 
‘Who take fome mifs, of Chriftian-name. inviting, 
And plunge her deep in love and letter-writing, 
Perplex her well with jealous gore $ cares, 
Expofe her virtue to a lov is 
Give her falfe friends, an urd df s by dozens, 
With all the epifodes of suite Ac couhise 
Make parents thwart her and her r feorn her, 
And fome mithap {pring up at every corner; — 
Make her lament her fate with ahs and ohs, 
And tell fome dear mifs Willis all her woe? 5 
Whilft now with love, and now with ef the rages, 
*Till having brought ber through two patie pages, 
Finding at length her father’s heart obdurate 
Will make her take the ‘fquire, and leave the curate, 
She fcales the garden-walls, or fords a river, 
Elopes, gets married, and her friends forgive her.’ 


Thefe are none of the worft verfes in this publication, and 
our readers may form from them a judgment of the author’s 
abilities. 

33- The Execution of Sir Charles Bawdin, 4fe. 2s. 64. Gold- 
fmith.. 

This little poem is publithed as the produétion of Thomas 
Rowlig, a.prieft. in the. 15th centugy-. We do not find in it, 





* See Crit. Rev. Vol. xxaii, p. 475. and Vol, xxxiij, p-259. ® 


however, 
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fiowever, any charaéteriftic of the manner of thofe -qxserable 
ancient fong-inditers, who ftill maintain fome reputation, except 
a fimplicicity of diéion, and this . fometimes.:finks -too low 
for the dignity -of verfe. There is-no change ’of. fortune 
defcribed which might affe&t the reader, the poem’ beginning 
with the king’s determination that Sir Charles Bawdin, who bad 
been in arms ogaintt him, fhould be beheaded,. and 
with the execution. The refolution. with which. .the criminal 
met his fate, and the fcene when he parted. from. his. wife, are 
the moft interefting parts of the poem ; but the fentiments are 
cloathed in too vulgar a drefs, to make. us either .admire his 
fortitude, or drop a tear for his misfortune. Our readers will 


not think us void of fenfibility, when they read the following 
ftanzas, which, however excellent they might be ps 


centuries ago, are not fit for the refined tafte of, . Pie 


age. + 
i * Mye honeft Friende, mye faulte has beeng | 
: ‘9 ferve Godde and miye prynce; i 

And thatt I no tyme-ferverr amm, 

Mye dethe wylle foon convynce. 


§ Ynne Londonne city was I borne, 
Of parents of grete note; 
Mye fader dydd a nobile armes 
mblazenn onne bys cote: 


# I make nee doubte but hee ys gone 


Where foone I hope 
Where wee forr eyerr plete be alle bee, 
Fromme oute the reech of woe: 
§ Hee taughte mee juftice and the laws 
Wythe pitie to unite; 
And eke hee taught mee how to knowe_. 
The wronge caufe fromme the ryghfes 


# Hee taughte mee wyth a prudent hande .. 
To feede the hungrie 
Ne lett mye farvants.dryve awaie 
The hungrie fromme mye doore : 


* And none canne faye, but all mye lyfe 
I have hys wordyes kept ; 
And fumm’'d the aétyonns of the daie 
Each nyghte before I flept. 


¢ I have a fpoufe, goe afke of her, 
Y# I defyl'd her bedde? 
I have a kynge, and none can laie 
Blacke treafonn onne mye hedde. 


‘ Ynne Lent, and onne the holie eve, 
Bap ne flethe I dydd refrayne ; ~~ 
wy. fhould I thenne appeare difmay'd 

° 


: leave thys worlde of payne?’ © 
Our readers will perceive by this quotation, that the ans 
Fat mode of fpelling is here retained, which, however it 
way 
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gnay plea@ mere antiquaries, has Ao charms for us. . An.atit 
cient is, with propriety drawn in the drefs of the time in.whith 
he lived, becaufe to fhew that drefs is in part the defign of the 
picture 5 ; but the intention here being only to convey the wri- 
ter’s fentiments, it might have fueceeded as well, had the mo- 
gern ovthography been adopted, . 


94> 4a Lpifile t@ Gorges Edatund Howard, Efq. with Notes 

Explanatey, Critical, ond Hiforical. By George Fau lkner, 

Ejq. and Alderman. 8vo. 14, Goldf{mith, » 

This Epifile is evidently a fatire on Mr. Faulkner the printer 
‘at Dublin ; it feems chiefly intended to expofe to ridicule au air 
of felf importance, and an affected folemnity, fuppofed to be 
confpicuous in the life and converfation of the printer of the 


‘Dublin Journal ‘The irony is the more laughable as being re- 


prefented to ) proceed from Mr, Faulkner him(elf, : 

35: The Pngmatical Repofitory; or, New Find of Amufement 
for young Ladies dnd Gentlemen; confifiing of a "Variety of LEnig- 
mas and an: ipmatical Entertainments, uith a Defert and Liquors, 
Lthewife One Hindved Rebufes, on Cuties, Towns, Profeffions, 
Yrades, Authors, and Plays, Together with Thirty useful Re- 
marks and Hifiorical Obfervations; as aljo One Hundred and 
Twenty Conundrams, Twenty Sentimental Toaf, Tato Atroftics, 
and Six Songs. To which art préfixid,”a Preface, and Introduce 
tory Dijeourye fo the Publick; giving fome Account of the Origin, 
Progrefi, Application, and meaning of Ainigmas, Rebufes and 
Conundrums, Ail written by Charles Crinkum, of Crankum- 
Lodge, in the County of Kent. 8ve. 14, Baldwin, 


The title fo amply enumerates the various ‘contents of this 
publication, ‘that it is only neceffary to obferve, that we find 
nothing: inferted which has an widecent or ari immoral ten, 
dency. 

MISCELLANEOU6, 

36. A Sketch of the fecret Hiftory of Europe fince the Peace of Pa- 
tis; with Observations om ithe prefent critical State of Great 
Britain, 8wo. ig. Murray. 

We do not here meet with any anecdotes that have not for- 
merly been publifhed in the news papers, and of which the 
authenticity is queftionable. This fketch, however, is well 
written, and the author appears to have a juft idea of the po- 
litical views agd interefts of the feveral powers of Europe ; but 
we cannot join with him in opinion, that the prefent ftate of 
Great Britdin is & critical as he endeavours to reprefent it. 


os z | ' * 37. 4 
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a. ‘A Propofal for Eftablifoing Life- Antuities “be Parifbi: fr a 
Benefit of the Indufirious "Per Sve... 1s, Od, ° White, ; 

” This propofal for the benefit of the indi poor firft aps 
peared in the Public Advertifer, July 22, 1771, figned Cy- 
MENES 3; and was afterwards publifhed under t ‘ee fi ignas 
ture in the Lewes Journal of O&. 14, and’ 21, of the. Bere 
year; it has fince received the approbation .of Dr. Price, the 
celebrated author of the late Treatife on Reverfionary Pay- 
ments ; and lately, as our author affurés us, a gentleman vt 
great eminence in the houfe of commons has been pleated ta 
exprefs an intention of bringing it into parliament ; which has 
induced this writer to re-prapofe his fcheme, with the alteras 
tions fuggefled to him by the learned doétor above- -mentioned, 
' The.principles upon which the author of this performance 
has founded his calculations, are deduced from the writings of 
Simpfon,and De Moivre; for, agreeable to their tables of the 
probability of the continuance of life to certain periods, he 
has fhewn, that if a man of 25 years of age was to pay down 
the fum. of 10], in order to parchafe’ an annuity for his life, | 
to commence at the diftance of five years, or wher he fhall be 
30 years old, the intereft of money being 3 per cent. he would 
by fuch payment, become intitled at the age of 30 years to 
an annuity for his life of 17s. 1d. 2 per annum, — And if, im- 
fiead of receiving any advantage from his money, when he was 
30 years old, he chofe to wait 5 years longer, till he was 35 
years old, he would at that Je become intitled to am annuity 
for his life of 1/. 35. 104. 
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3 The prefent State of the ‘Came Law, and the Dueftion , Pree 
. .. perty confidered. vo, 1s¢ Cadell. : 


_ This pamphlet relates entirely to the ftate of the game ‘hw 

im Scotlahd ; and the purpofe of the author is, to invalidate 
tthe fcheme ‘which has been propofed, of. reftrifting within thé 
« $€(pe@ive grounds of eath proprietor the privilege which is now 
aflumed by the landed gentlemen of that country, of ‘killing 
game 
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game all over the kingdom. He alledges that fuch an a& 

would not only bé a violation of the ancient ptivileges enjoyéd 

by the barons of North Britain, but that it would alfo prove 
deftru€tive to the game, by introducing the arts of fnaring. 


9. ations on the Game Law. In anfwer to a Pamphlet 
intitled ** The prefent State of the Game Law, ee. S8v0, 152 
Cadell. 

The author of theft Confiderations appears to ts to have 
entirely refuted the 4tgumentts advanced in the preceding pam- 
phlet, refpeéting the confequences whith would refult were 
the abovementioned fcheme to be carried ifito execution. For 
hot to determine of the ptopriety of that fcheme either by its 
fuppofed congruity or repughance to the law of nature, which 
each of the patties endeavours to reprefent in favour of his own 
particular obje&; it would feem as if greater deftfuétion will 
in all probability accrue to the game, ftom the prefent ftatée 
of the game Jaw, than would follow from the propofed altera- 
tion, 

40. Obferwations on the prefent State of the Game in England, te, 
and Propofals offered for its more fite and efe@ual Prtfervation; 
By William Taplin, 800. 2s. Davits. 

According to the reprefentation exhibited by this author, the 
game in England i is at prefent in a ftate equally needful of alte« 
tation with that in Scotland. He confiders the reftri€tion of far« 
iners from killing game on their own grounds as one of the prin- 
cipal caufes of poaching ; and he is opinion, that if the qoalifica- 
fidh Wéré extended to every freeholder of five pounds per an< 
num in England, the game. would then have as. many: pro- 
te€tors as it has enemies now. He is alfo of opinion, that, 
for the protection of the game, an annual tax of five, fhillings 
per head fhould be laid immediately on all the dogs in the 
kingdom. 

41. The Nee Topic of Genverfation. Sve. 11, Murray. | 

The revival of a pamphlet which was publifhed in the year 
1766, and certainly merits attention. 


42. 4 Letter 10 the Overfeers of the Portagtieze Jewith Synagogte, 
in Bevifmarks, London, spon their extraordinary Gondu& in the 
Difpute between Mr. Ximenes, and Mr. Jofhua Lata: with a 
ull Explanation of the Affair, Ge. -Beve, 1s. Allen. 


Mr. Jofhua Lara married the daughtér of Mr. Ximenes, 
eontrary to her father’s inclinations. Mr. and Mrs. Lara are 
feverely perfecuted by Mr. Ximénes ; and, with fome of their 
friends, who are fuppofed to have been acceffary fo the mar- 
fiage, are excommunicated from the Jewifh fynagogue, to 
which they belonged, : 


From 
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From this account of the matter, the refentment of the father 
feems to be cruel and éxtravagant, and the proceedings of the 
overfeers of the Synagogue unreafonable and oppreffivé. 


43. Corrections in Verfe, from the Father of the Gollege, on Sed 
Cadogan’s Gout Diffrtation: containing falfe Phyfic, falfe.Lo« 
gic, falfe Philofoephy. By Sir William Browne. . 40. 
Dodfte 


If Sir William Brown is not a better phyfician than a writer, 
we heartily commiferate the fate of thofe for whom it homely 
was his fortune to prefcribe. 

Hea! quantas firages, ©F quanta funera fudit! 


44. The compleat Horfeman; and Art of Riding made. cafy. 7 
Charles Hugties, 12m. 15. ‘Newberry. 

Mr. Hughes’ confummate fkill in horfemanfhip’ is wb lel 
evident from this little treatife than from the amaxing feat of 
aexterity which he exhibits near Biackfriars-bridge. He ‘ap- 
pears to be equally converfant in the theory and praétice of ‘the 
art which he profeffes ; and if his attitudes on horfeback excite 
our aftonifhment, the precepts he delivers with — to ~ 
riding have fome claim to our indulgence. 


45- The Fencer’s Guide, Being a Series of every Branch required 
to compofe a complete Syfiem of Defence, whereby the Admirers of 
Fencing are gradually led from the firft Rudiments of that Art 
through the moft complicated Subtilities yet formed by Imagination, or 
applied to Practice, until the Leffins berein many Ways varied alfe 
lead them infenfibly on to the due Vethods of loot. Play, which are 
bere laid down, with every Precaution neceffary for'that Pra@ice, 
In four Parts. Part Firft and Second, contatn fuch a general Expli- 
cation of the Small Sword as admits of much greater Variety and 
Novelty than are to be found in any other Work of this Kind, Part 
the Third, foews; in the Ufe of the Broad Sword, futh an unia= 
werfal Keswledge of that Weapon as may be very applicable to the 
Ufe of any other that a Man can lawfully carry in bis Hand. Part. 
the Fourth, is a Compound of the three former, explaining and 
teaching the Cut and Tkruft, or Spadroon-play, and that ina ‘ 
more fubtle and accurate-Manner than ever appeared in Print. To 
thefe are added, particular Leffons for the Gentlemen of thé Horfes. 
Dragoons, and Light-Horfe or Huffars; with fome neceffary Prew 
cautions; and an Index, explaining every Term of that Art 
throughout the Book, The Whole being carefully. colle@ed from long 
Experience and Speculation, is calculated as a Vade Mecum for 
Gentlemen of the Army, Navy, Univer fities, Acadimies, Ee; 
By Andrew Lonnergan, 8ve. 75, Griffia. 

The title-page of this .treatife is not more copious.than the 
directions which Mr, Lonnergan delivers in the body of the 
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work. But we’ prefume it will be no fubje& of regret, eithat 
to this gentleman, or his brethren in the profeflion of the- 


Iword, when we acknowledge, that .were we defirous of quas . 


lifying ourfelves to parry a thruft with them, we would prefer 


a few leffons exemplified in the floor, to the moft precife ini<’ 


ftru@ions which can be communicated in writing, 


46. A plain and complete Grammar of the Englith Language. By 
, Anfelm Baylys LL.D. Sve. 2s, Ridley. 

Though this author entertains a few particularities, his pre. 
cepts and obfervations are generally judicious; but his Gram- 
mar appears to be lefs adapted to the capacity of youth, than 
of thoie who are mofe advanced in years, eagl 
47. Fables Amufantes: avec une Table générale &P particuli¢re des 

Mats, &F de leur Signification en Angheis Jelon P? Ordre des Fables, 

+ pour en rendre la Traduction plus facile al Ecolier, Par Jean 

Perrin. 12mo. 2s. Law, 


Thefe Fables are very proper. for anfwering the purpofe in. 


tended by them. 
48. Minutes ana Proceedings of a Court. Martial, held on John 
Crookfhanks, E/q. formerly Captain of bis Majefiy’s Ship the 


Lark, Now firfi publifoed by Robert Kirke, Fudge-Adwecate 


- of the Court-Martial: occafwned by the Evidence of Mr, Crook 

thanks, given in @ Caufe lately depending in the Ecclefiafical 
. Court, between Sir George and Lady Warren. Together with 
_ the Depofition of Mr, Crookfhanks to the 36th Article of Lady 
Warren’s Libel, and bis crofs, Examination thereon: with Mr; 

Kirke’s Remarks on the Whole. Humbly fubmitted to the Right 
_ Hon. the Earl of Sandwich. 8vo0. 2s. 6¢, Bladon. 

. The title page of this publication fully difplays the contents. 
The author fays, he was induced to print thefe Minutes and 


- Remarks in vindication of his character, which was cruelly and 


unjuitly afperfed, 

49° A Letter from John Crookfhanks, to Mr. Robert Kirke. 
8u0. 6d. W. Davis. . 

. 'This is a reply to the foregoing Remarks: but the difpute i ig 

of fuchea nature that we fhall leave the determination of it to 


the public. 

50. Some Particulars of the Life of J. Britaing. nal was executed 

' at Briftol, for Forgery. With a Preface-by the Revi Mr. Rou- 
quiet. Svs. 6d. Cooke. 

A canting methodiftical account of the penitence difcovered 
by jonathan Britain, when under fentence of death; in which 
the puritanical firain of the Rev. Mr. R. is equally ~~ 
with the prong. “a converfion of the convié, 


on 
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